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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE ANARCHISTS. 


HE editorials and communications that are appearing in the 
newspapers on the problem of the anarchist and what to 

do with him afford an interesting variety of remedies for what is 
universally conceded to be a pretty grave problem. It seems 
likely that Congress will take up the matter at its coming ses- 
sion, and Senator Allison, of Iowa, is quoted as saying that “a 
statute prohibiting gathering of anarchists is not improbable.” 
“It is to be hoped,” says the Washington S/ar, “that before the 
winter closes Congress will have passed a law to strike directly 
at the root of the evil and put astop to the assemblage of persons 
preaching and entertaining views inimical to the institution of 
government in general, under as heavy a penalty as may safely 
be imposed.” Such a law, the San Francisco Ca// observes, was 
prepared in 1894 by John G. Carlisle, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but failed of passage because Congress was so taken up 
with the discussion of the tariff bill of that year. Information 
for the use of Congress is being collected, it is said, by post-office 
inspectors all over the country, who will obtain lists of all the 
anarchists in their districts and forward them to Washington, 
where Chief Wilkie of the secret service will have them printed 
in a ‘“‘Red Book.” In Rochester, N. Y., Justice Davy of the 
state supreme court, according to a despatch to the New York 
Sun, has ordered a searching investigation of the group of one 
hundred anarchists in Rochester, and ordered that every person 
found to be a member of the local society be indicted for con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government. The Seattle Post-/nte//i- 
gencer says: “An avowed anarchist has no civil rights superior 
to those of the avowed thief. The community can be rid of one 
as readily as of the other. Every anarchist nest in the United 
States can be broken up and its members dispersed, every public 
anarchist meeting or parade can be prevented, and the entire 
anarchistic propaganda checked, if not suspended, by local police 
regulations, and a few general state statutes, which will not con- 
flict with the provisions of the Constitution.” And the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat adds similarly: ‘Civilization has been tardy 
and weak in dealing with these demons. They should be de- 
prived of a citizenship they denounce and denied a place in the 


communities they seek to plunge into chaos. When the fact is 
distinctly grasped that every anarchist is an assassin in his ten- 
dencies and propaganda, the hardpan of truth in his case will be 
reached and the remedy applied will be adequate. Banishment 
and exclusion are the only effective resources. The disease must 
be cut out with a steady, resolute hand.” 

Mr. John R. Dos Passos, a New York lawyer who is regarded 
as an authority on constitutional law, urges in a communication 
to the New York 77mes that alien anarchists be banished, that 
“societies which advocate such doctrines must be exterminated,” 
and that the Government “make it a misdemeanor for any person 
in public or private to profess anarchist principles as defined by 
law, or to counsel, advise, direct, command, or incite any one 
or more persons to become anarchists and commit the crimes of 
anarchy.” Asa part of this program he would “extinguish their 
journals and literature.” The idea of banishing the anarchists 
seems to meet favor in many quarters. Dr. I. K. Funk, in a 
letter to the New York Sum, makes the picturesque suggestion 
that they be deported “to some one fruitful island, distant from 
land and from the usual roads of the sea, sufficiently large to 
comfortably hold and support all of this class of anarchists who 
may be found in the different civilized countries of the world; 
that this island be strongly guarded to prevent escape, otherwise 
these people to be allowed absolute freedom, free from all law 
and all control, free to practise anarchy and work it out to its 
logical results. It would be interesting,” he remarks, “to see 
what these anarchists would do with the thief, the murderer, and 
other criminals who may rise up among them, The whole ex- 
periment would be educative, and to no one more so than to the 
anarchist.” 

Not a few journals of considerable weight, however, seriously 
doubt whether harsh treatment of the anarchists will do any 
good. The Philadelphia Press, Postmaster-General Smith's 
paper, notices briefly the remedies proposed by Mr. Dos Passos, 
and remarks that “it must be remembered that all [the restric- 
tion] now proposed in this country has existed for a decade in 
every continental country in Europe, without effect.” And Al- 
bert Shaw says, in 7he Review of Reviews: “ After all, no direct 
measures taken by national or state lawmakers can accomplish 
very much. The best safeguard lies inour greater devotion as a 
nation to all the best ideals of a democratic republic. As to the 
personal safety of our high officers of state, and of other men 
conspicuous in the world of affairs, we may indeed exercise a 
little more care; but we can not provide such safeguards as are 
thrown about a European monarch without. such changes in our 
methods as are not feasible.” So, too, thinks Mr. Bryan, who 
says, in his Commoner: “We can not give full protection to our 
officials merely by passing laws for the punishment of those who 
assault them; neither can we give them adequate protection by 
closing our gates to those known to advocate anarchy. These 
remedies, good as far as they go, are incomplete. We can only 
bring absolute security to our public servants by making the 
Government so just and so beneficent that every citizen will be 
willing to give his life if need be to preserve it to posterity.” 

“ Rash or radical measures might do infinitely more harm than 
good,” thinks the Chicago 7rzdune, and it believes that “it would 
be unfortunate if too sweeping a law should be enacted against 
immigrants.” Charities (New York), whose editor has a close 
acquaintance with slum conditions in the metropolis, declares 
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that “there is no cure for anarchy but education. There is no 
assurance that the most precious and useful lives will be re- 
spected unless we teach by example and precept that insignifi- 
cant lives also are worthy of complete protection. The unsani- 
tary tenement, the dangerous factory, the brutal police force, the 
drunken parent, the insensate mob burning its victim—these are 
seeds of anarchism.” 





LIMITATION OF FREE SPEECH. 


a opinion is freely expressed in the newspapers and in 
public addresses that Czolgosz was incited to his crime by 
incendiary writings and speeches, and that if a law had existed 
to restrain such utterances, the crime would not have resulted ; 
and not a few papers go on from this to argue that some step 
should be taken to prevent utterances that might cause a repeti- 
tion of the Buffalo tragedy. None of these papers advocates, or 
even mentions, a censorship of speeches or public prints; but the 
feeling is widely expressed that no one should be allowed habit- 
ually or continuously to say or print things that might incite to 
murder. “To pillory a public man as an enemy of the common 
people, an oppressor of the poor, and the betrayer of his coun- 
try,” declares the New York Journa/ of Commerce, “may prop- 
erly be regarded as an incitement to violence and dealt with ac- 
cordingly.” The Chicago Journa/ (Ind.) says similarly : 

“We must not hereafter suffer men by speech or publication to 
disturb the public peace, or give utterance to language that tends 
to subvert the Government or destroy society. Established au- 
thority must not be attacked or brought into contempt. It may 
be sometimes difficult to draw the line where freedom of speech 
floods over and becomes license of speech, and regard must be 
had to time, place, and circumstances. What might be simple 
freedom of speech in one place would be gross license in another. 
‘I believe in free speech,’ said the Duke of Wellington, ‘but not 
on board a man-of-war.’ 

“The speech that makes such men as Czolgosz assassins, the 
cartoons that arouse the hatred and malice of ignorant men 
against those in high au- 

thority—these must be 
TWIN . THOUGHTS: stopped pet ended for- 
ever. ‘There is no longer 
room in free America for 
such freedom as this.” 








And the Topeka Cafi- 
tal (Rep.) says: 


“Free thought belongs 
properly to the intelligent 
and enlightened, the char- 
itable and humane and 
right-minded. The harm 
it is capable of when it is 
entrusted to the wicked, 
ignorant, and evil-dis- 
posed is a matter which 
deserves the attention of 
law-makers. There is 
such a thing as throwing 
the gates open too wide or 
too soon. When the evil- 
minded or the ignorant 
and degenerate take ad- 
vantage of the privileges and immunities of law to destroy law, 
when anarchy runs amuck and treason is openly exploited, it is 
time to draw in the lines.” 

















—The Milwaukee Journal. 


Just where the line should be drawn most of the papers hesi- 
tate to say, but the New York 7rzéune makes a suggestion in 
regard to it in the following paragraphs: 

“There can be no question of the right of a citizen to criticize 


the President’s policies most severely. For instance, Senator 
Hoar’s remark that the subjugation of the Philippines meant ‘the 
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abandonment of the principles upon which our Government is 
founded, and it will change our republic into an empire,’ was 
within the limits of legitimate criticism. It was one view of the 
tendency of a public policy. Another orator, who, because the 
President carried out that policy, talked about ‘McKinley, with 
his wicked and cowardly heart, raising his blood-stained hands 
to heaven in hypocritical prayer,’ transcended those limits and 
descended not only to personal abuse, but to unpatriotic attack 
upon authority. It is 
one thing to disap- 
prove a war, quite an- 
other to call the offi- 
cials who perform their 
duties at the head of 
a nation’s armies 
thieves and murderers. 

“Likewise, it is per- 
fectly legitimate for 
those who think that 
the Administration’s 
policy favors certain 
financiers to point out 
the grounds of that be- 
lief, but it is not legit- 
imate daily to hold up 
to the hatred of the ig- 
norant the President of 
the United States as 
the contemptible tool 
of repulsive villains en- 
gaged in imaginary 
atrocities.” 




















A number of papers, 
however, oppose lim- 


EMMA GOLDMAN, 


itation by any further law of our present freedom of criticism. 
Says the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat (Dem.) : 


“The talk of imprisonment for life or for a long period of years 
for a man’s public avowal of his anarchistic principles is absurd 
talk. If we sacrifice an American’s inalienable right of freedom 
of speech—freedom perfect save only when it incites to crime— 
we shall sacrifice one of the very dearest privileges, if not the 
dearest privilege, that a free American possesses; and that 
would mean purchasing immunity from anarchistic excesses at 
far too great a price. 

“This proposed crushing of anarchists’ freedom of speech 
would, moreover, if such an outrage on American personal lib- 
erty were tolerated, have no tendency to crush either anarchism 
or anarchists. It would merely make anarchists add the vice of 
hypocrisy to their criminal tendencies. And that would be a loss 
rather than a gain.” 


Mr. Bryan’s Commoner says: 


“Some of the Republican papers are suggesting limitations 
upon the freedom of speech as a cure for anarchy. The editor of 
The Commoner has as much reason as any living man to know 
of the abuse sometimes heaped upon candidates for office. He 
has been the victim of as much malice and vituperation as have 
ever been played against an American, and yet he is opposed to 
placing any additional restriction upon the freedom of speech or 
of the freedom of the press. 

“First, because the evils of restriction are greater than the 
evils of freedom, and, second, because abuse does not harm the 
man or the party made the subject of attack. The death of Pres- 
ident McKinley can not be traced to anything ever spoken or 
written against him. The assassin spoke affectionately of his 
victim and said that he killed him not because of his dislike of 
the man, but because of his opposition to government of any 


“Free speech and a free press are essential to free govern- 
ment. No man in public life can object to the publication of 
the truth, and no man in public life is permanently injured by 
the publication of a lie. That much is published that should 
not be is only too evident, but let public opinion correct the 
evil; that will be more effective than law and will bring no 
danger with it. If a paper abuses a political opponent stop your 
subscription and teach the editor to conduct his paper on respect- 
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able lines. There is a sense of justice in the human heart, and 
he who violates it violates it at his own peril. This sense of jus- 
tice ultimately turns abuse tothe benefit of the manabused. The 
present laws against slander and libel are sufficient; leave the 
rest to a healthy public sentiment—and then help to create the 
sentiment.” 





CONVICTION AND SENTENCE OF CZOLGOSZ. 


HE speedy trial, conviction, and sentence of the assassin of 
President McKinley meet with much commendation from 

the press. The crime was committed on September 6, the Presi- 
dent died on September 14, the assassin was convicted, after a 
trial lasting but two days, on September 25, and on the 27th he 
was sentenced to suffer, during the week beginning October 28, 
the extreme penalty of the law. The case was not only tried 
swiftly, but, as the Buffalo Exfress says, “it has all been done 
decently and in order, and with a calm dignity that gives new 
respect for the law and for the methods of courts of justice.” “In 
the dignity, impartiality, and celerity with which the trial of 
Czolgosz was conducted,” remarks the New York Hera/d, “the 
judiciary of this State has set an illustrious example for sister 
commonwealths and vindicated the majesty of the lawas admin- 
istered in this country.” The Baltimore Hera/d thinks that the 
two prominent lawyers appointed to defend the assassin seemed 
more anxious to apologize for their appearance for the defense 
than to argue the innocence of their client, and it criticizes the 
speech of one of them, Judge Lewis, as “a remarkable exhibition 
of bad taste,” because ‘“‘it was, in brief, an elaborate and need- 

















THEY’RE AFTER HIM, 
— The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


less defense of the counsel and a symposium on lynch law, in- 
stead of a defense of the prisoner.” ‘The newspapers seem to 
agree, however, that no defense was possible. The only paper 
we have seen that criticizes the verdict is the Boston Hera/d, 
which says: 


‘Our own opinion is that Czolgosz is insane, and, in fact, that 
all men and women are insane who believe, preach, and act on 
the theory that political and social reforms can be brought about 
by the murder of rulers. Insanity has a large variety of ways of 
exhibiting itself, but we hold that the safety of society requires 
that people of this class should be permanently confined as dan- 
gerous, because murderous, lunatics. Czolgosz will undoubtedly 
be condemned to death, and duly executed, but we do not believe 
that his death will make the life of any ruler any the safer, while 
the arrest and confinement as dangerously insane of the class of 
people we have referred to would go a long way toward bringing 
recognized danger to its minimum.” 
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Many papers contrast the trial of Czolgosz with that of Guiteau, 
which dragged along for nearly three months, interrupted by re- 
marks and harangues by the prisoner. Czolgosz will pay the 
penalty within two months after his crime; Guiteau lacked but 
two days of seeing his crime’s anniversary. The New York 
Journad/ recalls the outlines of the Guiteau case as follows: 


“Garfield was shot on July 2, 1881, and died on September 19. 
On October 4 the case was presented to the grand jury of the 
District of Columbia, and after some days an indictment was 
found. Meanwhile the prisoner was allowed to publish in the 
newspapers a long and impudent defense of his crime, in which 
he said that he had no legal liability because he had shot the 
President without malice. 

“On October 14 Guiteau was arraigned and pleaded not guilty. 
The trial was set for November 7 and then postponed to the r4th. 
It took three days to get a jury, and Guiteau was allowed to 
publish two statements, one of them reviling his counsel and 
appealing for help to the legal profession of America. 

“It took four days to put in the evidence for the prosecution, 
and the opening address of Guiteau’s counsel lasted two days. 
The defense occupied nearly three weeks, with constant inter- 
ruptions from the prisoner, in the introduction of expert testi- 
mony about insanity. Rebuttal testimony for the prosecution 
filled three weeks more. After the arguments began one address 
to the jury lasted five days and another three days. 

“The trial ended on January 25, 1882, in its eleventh week, and 
the prisoner was sentenced to be hanged on June 30, five months 
later. Guiteau appealed for a new trial, which was denied, after 
long argument, and he was executed one year lacking two days af- 
ter the commission of his crime, nine months and eleven days after 
the death of his victim, and eight months and sixteen days after 
the beginning of his trial. 

“‘Czolgosz will die within two months after McKinley was shot. 
It is a notable advance in civilized procedure, especially when 
we remember that the long disgrace of Guiteau’s trial was per- 
petrated in the national capital.” 





Pee in High Places.—In the general search that 
is going on for anarchists and those who incite to violence, some 
of the Pennsylvania papers remark that the kind of government 
that Pennsylvania and Philadelphia have been having lately 
would come under some such head, and would afford an instance 
where the question of rooting out the breeders of anarchy and 
expelling them from the country would apply. - The Philadelphia 
North American classifies the following persons, for instance, 
as “breeders of anarchy”: 


“The members of a legislature that openly sold a United States 
senatorship to a man who escaped conviction of the crime of mis- 
appropriating public money by pleading the statute of limita- 
tions—a legislature whose general scorn for common honesty 
gave ita disgraceful eminence even in a State accustomed to 
corrupt legislatures. 

“A governor who became the accomplice of a band of politi- 
cians and speculators and conferred on them by his official signa- 
ture the legal privilege of stealing the streets of the State’s cities. 

“An attorney-general who made one of a gang of marauders 
that tried, with the legislature’s help, to steal the coal lands of 
the State. 

“A justice of a supreme court, appointed by the governor 
whose former law partner he was, and who secretly revealed to 
that governor in advance how each justice would vote on a case 
in which the governor was politically interested. 

“The mayor of a great city who turned blackmailer in the 
effort to protect himself from newspaper criticism, who habitually 
jobs in contracts, gives away enormously valuable franchises to 
his confederates, connives at the existence of illegal and profit- 
able dens of vice, and from being a bankrupt when he entered 
office is reputed to have become a millionaire,” 


The Pittsburg Post (Dem.) adds approvingly: 


“This does not require much explanation. It can all be found 
within the limits of Pennsylvania. And there may be added as 
the greatest of anarchists the political machine that carries elec- 
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tions by fraudulent methods and educates the baser sort of the 
population in the science of repeating, personation, forgery, per- 
jury, and ballot-box stuffing. Who are anarchists if they are 
not?” 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE MERiT 
SYSTEM. 


HE friends of civil-service reform are expressing a belief 
that the spoils system has met a vigorous and uncompro- 
mising foe in the new President, for ‘“‘with the merit system,” 
as the Pittsburg Pos¢ (Dem.) points out, “the President has been 
associated from the time it became a great public question.” 
His connection with it is sketched by 7e Post as follows: ‘‘ He 
was largely instrumental in its adoption by the State of New 
York in 1884. As President of the United States Civil-Service 
Commission, from 1889 to 1895, under the administrations of 
President Harrison and President Cleveland, he applied it with 
the greatest fidelity, intelligence, and practical skill. As presi- 
dent of the police board in New York City he enforced it. As 
governor of New York he saw that it took no ‘step backward,’ 
but made progress. Therefore it is not too much to expect that 
he will apply his energies to its enforcement in federal adminis- 
tration as it has not been since Cleveland’s time.” The Chi- 
cago Journa/ (Ind.) remarks that on the question of civil-service 
reform the President is “absolutely sound,” and that “the people 
may rest confident in the belief thaf the ‘spoils system’ is dead.” 
Many other papers express the same view. The Washington 
correspondent of the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat (Rep.) says that 
not long ago Mr. Roosevelt, in talking with a confidential friend 
regarding the national civil service, pointed out where the merit 
principle could be still further introduced, much tothe advantage 
of the nation, by bringing under it the consular service, the pen- 


sion-examining surgeons, and later, with the consent of Congress, _ 


fourth-class postmasters. The Springfield Repud/ican (Ind.), a 
strong advocate of the merit system, says of these three classes 
of public servants: 


“One of the crying needs of American foreign commerce is a 
reform of the consular system. It should be so reorganized that 
entrance to it could be gained only by special qualifications, and 
so that efficient consuls could be retained in the service and from 
time to time promoted from the less important tothe more impor- 
tant posts. The contrast, in this respect, between our system. 
and that of Great Britain’s was illustrated by two recent events.: 
United States Consul-General Stowe of Cape Town retired after 
a few years of service, just when he had become efficient in his 
duties, because the system offered no permanency of tenure and 
too little reward for faithful, hard-working men. About thesame 
time the British consul-general at Shanghai, Mr. Brenan, retired 
in the fulness of the honors and the rewards that came to him 
after thirty years of continuous work in the consular field. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt will soon have an opening to take some action in 
this line, for the State Department is now engaged in preparing 
data concerning our consular system for presentation to Congress. 

“As for the pension-examining surgeons, Pension Commis- 
sioner Evans has already advised that they be brought under the 
classified service. The striking abuses now prevalent in physi- 
cal examinations for pensions, owing to the present method of 
appointing medical examiners for political reasons, need not be 
enlarged upon. Mr. Evans has accumulated a great amount of 
evidence on this point, and it is all at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent. The fourth-class postmasters present a more complicated 
question, and the President could not deal with them except in 
cooperation with Congress. In view of the extension of rural 
free delivery, it ought to be easier, perhaps, to take the fourth- 
class offices from the politicians, since their importance and 
attractiveness are bound to decrease with rural free delivery 
invading the field. 

“It is not expected that President Roosevelt will try to accom- 
plish these extensions of the merit principle in a precipitate man- 
ner. He will necessarily be guided by conditions to no small 
degree. It is clear, however, that he has a rare opportunity to 
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distinguish himself as a reform President; and, in view of his 
excellent administrative record in this line, are we not justified 
in hoping that much will be done during his Administration for 
the improvement of the public service?” 





MR. LOW’S PROSPECTS IN THE MAYORALTY 
RACE. 


OW that the race for the mayor’s chair in New York City 

is fairly begun, the newspapers are beginning to forecast 

the result. A few papers predict positively that Mr. Low will 

win; but most of them content themselves with saying, at more 

or less length, that he ough/ to win. The most hopeful feature 

of the situation, from the anti-Tammany standpoint, is the union 

of the organization Republicans with the rest of the forces ar- 

rayed against Tammany, for the figures show that a similar union 

four years ago would haye defeated the Tamamny ticket. As 
the New York Evening Post (Ind.) says: 


“The figures of 1897 are full of encouragement. Four years 
ago Tammany cast only 233,997 votes, against 253,413 by the 
Citizens’ Union and the Republicans together (151,540 for Low 
and 101,873 for Tracy). Here was a plurality of nearly 20,000 
against Tammany, if the votes divided between the two great 
opposing organizations had been concentrated upon one man. 
But the real plurality against Tammany was more than twice 
20,000, for Henry George had run as an independent, and even 
after his sudden death, on the eve of the election, 21,693 votes 
were cast for hisson and namesake. Mr. George was as strongly 
opposed to Tammany as Mr. Low, and not long before the end 
declared that, ‘If I can not be elected, I would prefer that Mr. 
Low should occupy the chair of mayor of Greater New York. If 
I thought I could not win, I would say, vote for Low.’ The chief 
supporters of Mr. George in 1897 are prominent in the Citizens’ 
Union now, and one of them is a candidate on the fusion ticket.” 


Senator Platt, in an interview, says of Mr. Low’s candidacy: 


“The Republican organization, if I understand and represent 
its temper and purpose, stands with respect to Mr. Low precisely 
where it was prepared to stand in the event of any other respect- 
able candidacy, whether that of a Republican or Democrat. He 
will be supported heartily, enthusiastically, and with its utmost 
strength. If he is elected we shall expect him to do just as the 
platform adopted Friday night declares—give to the city a ‘ pro- 
gressive, business-like, and non-partizan administration’ of its 
affairs. Nobody representing the Republican organization will 
ask him before election for any ‘ pledges,’ nor, after election, to 
do any act which his judgment asa magistrate does not approve. 
If those who voted for-him in 1897 will so vote again, the re- 
proach of Tammany government will*soon be at an end.” 


And the chairman of the Republican county committee said, 
in the Republican city convention : 

“The Republican city convention represents a partizan organ- 
ization. We believe that the federal and state governments can 
be conducted only by the party system. But we feel that the 
case is different with the administration of municipal affairs. 
The great city is a great business corporation. There should 
not be such a thing as a Republican or a Democratic way of 
cleaning the streets, of collecting the taxes, of arresting the pool- 
room and dive-keepers, and it makes no difference whether a 
man is a Republican or a Democrat when his duties are to man- 
age the police department, to conduct the finances, or to super- 
vise the whole municipal administration.” 


The press of New York City do not seem ready to predict the 
result as yet, but the papers in some other parts of the country 
are not so conservative. The Rochester Post-Exfress (Rep.) 
thinks that Mr. Low’s victory is sure, while the Boston Hera/d 
(Ind.) thinks that the odds are the other way. The Boston 
Transcript (Rep.) fears that Mr. Low has not the popular qual- 
ities that catch the votes of the masses, and the Chicago /n/er 
Ocean (Rep.) goes so far as to say that he is “marked for de- 
feat.” Says Zhe Inter Ocean: 


“To reach such a conclusion we have but to consider the char- 
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acterof Mr. Lowand what are the forces behind him. Seth Low 
has never given any proof of possessing the qualities demanded 
of an efficient administrator of a great city. He is a man of 
wealth, not earned by himself, but obtained by marriage and in- 
heritance. He has never given any evidence of possessing those 
talents by which men acquire wealth, and which are so necessary 
to efficient and honest management of a city’s business. His 
inherited wealth made Mr. Low head of Columbia University, a 
post requiring only the commonest sort of business judgment to 
fill. 

“Mr. Low was once mayor of Brooklyn. He went into office 
with a great flourish of trumpets as a ‘reformer.’ He came out 
of office leaving all the old abuses practically untouched. His 
personal integrity had enabled him to check public plunder to 
some extent while in office, but he lacked the ability really to 
root up abuses. He lacked it because he knew nothing of practi- 
cal politics, and would not, or could not, learn that art. His 
politics is essentially of the kind that is always firing in the air, 
and then is intensely surprised because the enemy walks away 
uninjured. He is always talking about ‘reform,’ but when it 
comes to doing he fails. 

“He has failed before, and would fail again, because of the 
forces behind him and the men by whom he would necessarily be 
surrounded. For it must be remembered that supporting Mr. 
Low are large numbers of impractical idealists who sincerely 
desire reforms, but have not the least notion how to get them. 

“Behind and about him are also some of the very worst ele- 
ments of New York’s civic life—men whom even Tammany has 
cast off as unendurable, or who have left Tammany because their 
own greed was not sufficiently assuaged, and who now hope by 
posing as ‘reformers’ to get either revenge or the plunder hith- 
erto denied them. 

“It was these elements which wrecked the Strong administra- 
tion of New York—these and the impractical reformers. The 
one plundered in spite of Mayor Strong’s best efforts. The other 
affronted the sentiments of the masses of common-sense men. 
Between them they made the Strong administration cost more 
and do less than Tammany’s worst, and the people in disgust 
returned to Tammany. And these very elements would be three 
times as numerous and influential about Mr. Low as they were 
about Mayor Strong. 

“With these facts in view it is absurd to suppose that the aver- 
age citizen of New York, who desires his government to be 
neither weak nor oppressive, who desires it to be efficient but not 
meddlesome, honest but practical, will support Mr. Low.” 





General Daggett on the Army Canteen.—Briga- 
dier-General Aaron S. Daggett, who retired last spring from 
the United States army after forty years of active service, has 
written a letter on the army canteen which the New York £ve- 
ning Post describes as “the strongest testimony against the can- 
teen that has yet appeared.” General Daggett bases his oppo- 
sition to the canteen on the ground that it saps the morale of the 
men. “It presents the saloon to the men in its least objection- 
able form,” he says, and its atmosphere is such that it “makes 
the soldiers feel that the thing to do is to spend their money at 
the canteen.” The credit system increases the evil, and men 
who enter the service free from both drink and debt habits are 
often discharged with both fixed upon them. It offers a tempta- 
tion, too, to the soldiers to keep slightly under the influence of 
liquor all the time. “It was no unusual thing,” declares the 
General, “to find a company on inspection with a majority of 
its men more or less under the influence of liquor.” Is it right, 
he continues, to keep a constant temptation before the total ab- 
stainers and moderate drinkers for the purpose of controlling the 
few drunkards? While it may be true that, in the absence of 
the canteen, saloons will spring up just beyond the military 
reservation, yet as a rule “they are of so vile a character that 
they keep respectable men away, and the majority are respect- 
able.” Commenting on General Daggett’s letter, the Chicago 
Tribune says: 


“Such testimony at least calls attention to the fact that there 
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are two sides to the canteen question. It also must be remem- 
bered that the army now contains an unusual percentage of raw 
and undisciplined recruits, whose pay-day carousings may not. 
be safe data upon which to judge the effects of the anti-canteen 
law. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that a large 
majority of active army officers, including some total abstainers, 
believe that it would be wisest to restore the canteen. Before 
Congress acts again upon the subject it should weigh the evi- 
dence on both sides carefully.” 





EFFECTS OF INTOXICANTS AND OPIUM 
UPON NATIVE RACES. 


OSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, British Secretary of State for the 
J Colonies, said recently that the liquor traffic among native 
races “is not only discreditable to the British name,” but it is 
also “disastrous to British trade,” as it destroys all trade by de- 
stroying the population. An interesting book on this subject of 
the effect of intoxicating liquors upon native races has just been 
issued by the Reform Bureau in Washington, in which the testi- 
mony of scores of missionaries, travelers, and newspaper corre- 
spondents in Africa, Asia, and the islands of the sea is given. 
A reading of all this mass of testimony, prepared indeperdently 
by so many witnesses, seems to show that the worst curse of 
Africa and the islands of the Pacific is American liquor, and 
that the worst curse of India and China is British opium. The 
American Government has been very slow to join in the treaty 
to prevent the sale of liquor to the natives in Africa (twelve 
countries, including Spain and Turkey, signed the treaty before 
the United States signed it) ; and while England has forbidden 
her subjects to sell liquor to the natives of the Pacific islands, 
the American traders continue to sell it unchecked. In India 
and China, however, the British Government is given the lion’s 
share of the blame for the sale of opium, which is said to be de- 
moralizing millions of the people. 

Bishop Hartzell, of the Methodist Church, who has been in 
Africa four years, is quoted as saying that seventy-five per cent. 
of the demoralization of the natives in their home life and char- 
acter comes from the use of intoxicating drink ; and Rev. Charles 
Satchell Morris, who has traveled extensively in Africa, declares. 
that “no fewer than 2,000,000 savages go forth to die every year 
as a result of the traffic.” Rev. James Johnson, a native pastor 
of the island of Lagos, is quoted as saying, similarly: “ Negroes 
have proved themselves able to survive the evils of the slave 
trade, cruel as they were, but they show that they have no power 
whatever to withstand the terrible evils of the drink, Surely 
you must see that the death of the negro race is simply a matter 
of time.” And Rev. David A. Day exclaims: “In a few decades 
more, if the rum traffic continues, there will be nothing left on 
the west coast of Africa for God to save. The vile rum in this 
tropical climate is depopulating the country more rapidly than 
famine, pestilence, and war.” These testimonies are corrobo- 
rated by many more of a similar tone; but it seems not unlikely 
that the conditions they describe will be greatly ameliorated by 
the treaty mentioned above, which was ratified by the United 
States Senate last December. This treaty protects the natives 
in Central Africa; the natives of the northern part of the conti- 
nent are protected by Mohammedan prohibition, those of the 
southern part by British prohibition. These prohibitory enact- 
ments protect the natives only; several missionaries state that 
seventy five per cent. of the deaths of European traders and other 
white inhabitants of Lagos and the west coast of Africa are due 
to the excessive use of intoxicating liquor, and nothing is being 
done to decrease this ratio. 

John G. Paton, the celebrated missionary pioneer who has 


spent nearly forty-five years in the islands of the Pacific, says 
that the gospel has pacified the natives and thus prepared the 
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way for trade, only to be followed by the introduction of rum and 
brandy, which make the natives anything but peaceable. “A 
savage, drunk on traders’ rum, and armed with a trader’s mus- 
ket,” he says, “is a thing of horror. My son would have been 
killed by a bullet from an American gun, sold by an American 
trader to a native, if the noble chief before mentioned [one of Mr. 
Paton’s converts] had not thrown himself between the half-drunk 
native and the missionary, only to fall dying with the bullet in 


He adds: 


“T have been sent to remonstrate with the American traders’ 
agent not to give to the young men, the natives, this maddening 
liquor, and he would stop it for a short time, and then again‘re- 
turn to it. At last we sent a deputation to him, and he said he 
could not stop the business; to do so would ruin him and his 
wife and children. Instead of the drink saving him and his fam- 
ily. it nearly proved the death of them all. Natives maddened 
with his own rum, and in some way offended, would have shot 
him with rifles he had sold them had not the missionary’s helper 
stood between him and them, pleading in his behalf. Meantime 
his wife and children escaped by flight.” 


his own body.” 


Great Britain has forbidden her subjects to sell liquor to the 
natives in these Pacific islands, and “France has said she will 
enact the prohibition if the United States will do so, and Ger- 
many would almost surely follow.” Mr. Paton continues: “I 
have appealed to the President and I have appealed to Congress 
through the President, but it all seems of no avail—at least it 
has not accomplished anything up to this time.” The Presi- 
dent expressed his sympathy with the movement in his mes- 
sage of December 3 last, but Congress did nothing in the 
matter. 

In Alaska liquor may be sold to the whites, but not to the In- 
dians; but, says Rev. H. P.Corser, a missionary at Fort Wran- 
gel, “with the present law any Indian can get liquor who wants 
it,” and he continues: ‘‘The effect of liquor upon the natives of 
Fort Wrangel has been something horrible. The population is 
not one-fourth what it was twenty years ago, and I think that I 
can safely say that there is not a score of perfectly healthy na- 
tives—young men and women—in the town.” 

In India, opium and intoxicating drink are busy among the 
natives, with the usual results. The testimony of the mission- 
aries seems to show that in some districts the sale of these com- 
modities has been encouraged for the sake of the revenue, and 
in others prohibited for the sake of the natives. In Assam, says 
F. P. Haggard, a Baptist missionary, “I am sorry to say also 
that my observation has been that most of the British officers of 
whom I have known anything have encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged the use of opium and liquor among the people”; and 
in Ceylon, according to the testimony of two missionaries, the 
liquor traffic is “thrust upon” the natives against their wishes 
for the sake of a revenue. In China, says J. Hudson Taylor, 
founder of the China Inland Mission, opium “is doing more harm 
in a week than the united efforts of all our Christian missiona- 
ries are doing good ina year.” He declares: “The slave trade 
was bad; the drink is bad; the licensing of vice is bad; but the 
opium traffic is the sum of all villainies. It debauches more 
families than drink; it makes more slaves directly than the slave 
trade; and it demoralizes more sad lives than all the licensing 
systems in the world.” Many other missionarigs in China give 
similar testimony, and there seems to be a general disposition 
among them to blame the British Government for the evil that 
opium has done in China. 

J. M. Thoburn, Methodist missionary bishop of India and 
Malaysia, says: 

‘ The whole tropical world is rapidly coming under the control 
of nations which profess to be Christian, in a high acceptance of 
that word. It is, in my opinion, one of the most important ques- 
tions of the day whether the millions of the Eastern tropics are 
to be received as helpless wards, and elevated in civilization and 
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enlightenment, or debauched and crushed by a traffic which rec- 
ognizes no conscience, shows no mercy, and is amenable only to 
a gospel of financial greed.” 





Success of Convict Farms:—Mississippi’s successful 
experiments in convict farming would seem to indicate that that 
State has gone a long way toward solving the problem of prison 


labor. Twelve large convict farms, mostly devoted to cotton- 


growing, have been established in the Yazoo delta, from which 
the State derived last year an income of more than $125,000. 
Louisiana and Alabama have followed the example with similar 
success. Says the Chicago -vening Post: 

“This plan of working convicts in Mississippi seems to have 
proved a great success, for it is about to be extended by the ad- 
dition of 12,000 acres of land the State has bought recently, from 
which it is expected a revenue Of $100,000 a year will be drawn. 
Convict farming has also been tried by some of the counties with 
success and profit. 

“But how about the convicts themselves? It scarcely needs 
argument to show that they are much better off working out their 
sentences for the State direct than they were under the old leas- 
ing system. They are better cared for, better housed, under 
better discipline, and more permanently located. They are never 
idle, and they labor all day in the free air and sunshine of the 
fields. In earning their own board and lodging they are also, 
in a sense, making restitution to society for the wrong they may 
have done. The effect of this can not be other than salutary. 

“What effect this convict cotton-growing may have ultimately 
upon the market it would be difficult to say, and upon this 
largely hangs the permanency and expansion of the system. At 
present the cotton produced by the State of Mississippi is not 
sufficient to affect the price, and it will require a much wider ap- 
plication of convict labor to State-controlled cotton-fields to deter- 
mine whether all the convict labor of the South can be employed 
in cotton-growing without upsetting prevailing values. 

“It is possible that society may come in time to realize that it 
is not only humane but eminently reformatory and common sense 
to make convicts self-sustaining, if not an actual source of reve- 
nue, and Mississippi may be blazing one of the paths leading to 
such a rational general system.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


So far as proclamations go, Kitchener certainly beats the Dutch.—7%e 
Detroit News. 


TAKING WHAT ?—Florida politicians are now taking it very easy.— 7he 
Atlanta Constitution. 


COLOMBIA’s revolution is ending—presumably to give the next one a 
chance..—7he New York World. 


ABOUT this time look out for a deluge of rough-rider candidates for post- 
offices.— 7 he Baltimore American. 


WE should all take a good look at the new allied third party, for we may 
never see it again.— 7he Chicago News. 


NO great interest attaches to the fact that the Chinese protocol has been 
signed. There is nothing left to loot.—7he Detroit Free Press, 


KINETOSCOPE privileges of President Roosevelt’s first round with an 
office-seeker no doubt would bring a high price.—7he Chicago News. 


MR. ADDICKS is quoted as saying that he will be a candidate for the 
Senate as long as he lives. Let us hope so.—7 he Philadelphia Ledger. 


AFTER all, the Czar may bein more danger from being run over by an 
automobile while in Paris than from being struck by a bomb.—7%e Atlanta 
Constitution. 


THE South American republics do not give themselves time enough be- 
tween fights to permit any extended controversy over where the glory be- 
longs.—7he Washington Star. 


CZoLGosz.—His name begins with a hiss, ends with a hiss, is a hiss—a 
serpent’s voice. Let it never be mentioned among men except asa hiss !— 
Rev. Dr. D. S. Gregory, in an address in Brooklyn. 


THE Colombian authorities claim that the revolutionists are anarchists of 
the worst type. This looks somewhat like an effort to invest a small affair 
with international importance.—7he Washington Star. 


lF George Washington could have suspected the disrepute into which 
some Kansas people would bring the hatchet he would probably have re- 
frained from chopping down the cherry-tree.— Zhe Washington Star. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE MODERN APOTHEOSIS OF LITERATURE. 


RE we making a religion of literature in this age? Never 

were writers of de//es-/ettres more respected than to-day, 

and never was the interest in literary questions and events keener 

and more general. Is this importance of letters in modern life 
wholesome in its effects or deleterious? 

These questions are suggested to an eminent French critic 
and author, Henry Fouquier, by the recent “fashion” of erecting 
monuments to French writers, evenof second grade. Discussing 
them in an article in La Journad (Paris), he rejoices in the ex- 
traordinary predominance of ée//es-dettres. He can see no occa- 
sion for the pessimistic attacks on the general reader, and he is 
convinced that literature has the most ennobling and humanizing 
effect on society. We make a religion of it, he says, but it does 
the work of religion and is not undeserving of our veneration and 
enthusiasm. He writes: 


“The cult of letter worship is one which is growing among us. 
It isone of the happy sides of our national character, so mediocre 
and low in many respects that ée//es-/etires are in high favor 
with us. There are errors committed inthis cult; it matters not. 
It is human to err, and the church herself has not escaped errors 
in canonizing and proclaiming saints. The narrow skeptics do 
not understand that there is grandeur truly human in what we 
call ‘superstition.’ It is of no consequence that we have made 
errors of classification. The essential thing is that the sentiment 
exists; that the genius distinctively literary is felt to be the 
grandest and most useful thing in the nation, because it responds 
to a need that is permanent and eternal. The literary people re- 
veal, propagate, and make us love zdeas, and it is by ideas that 
we live. 

“In the words of an ancient writer, de//es-lettres are a conso- 
lation. Now our time, in spite of all brilliant appearances, is a 
time in which many souls need to be consoled. ‘There are those 
whom the progress of the material side of life and the conquests 
of science leave indifferent. Modern life may be compared toa 
railroad journey. The traveling is more rapid, but is it more 
enjoyable on that account? In reality, external things amount 
to much less than we think in the happiness of mankind. Hap- 
piness is subjective; it is less dependent on the accidents of life 
than on the way in which we comprehend and accept these acci 
dents. . . . Has all the progress of the world put us in possession 
of a universal moral law on which conscience reposes and which 
governs the disposition of our lives? Whoever reflects is con- 
demned to anguish and sorrow. The necessity of forgetting life 
is the first of our existence. . The love of letters would not 
exist perhaps in a happy society, but it is the best means we 
have of combating the intolerable ez of our life. 

‘And there is still a more comforting thought, a hope which 
becomes stronger and stronger inme. It seems to me that of all 
our quarrels, our follies, our battles (whose violence does not al- 
ways hide the underlying vanity) there disengages itself some- 
thing which is in none of them: goodness. It is a true miracle 
of the moral order, which literature accomplishes. Whether by 
a return to the Scriptures, or by a kind of philosophical reason- 
ing, or by a reaction against the pervading egotism, incontest- 
able it is that the idea of justice tends to become confounded with 
that of compassion. And this confusion—no, this fertile mar- 
riage rather—has been at the bottom of the heart of every grand 
writer, who has also been a great sympathizer.” 

Fouquier shows how Zéschylus, Dante, Voltaire have mani- 
fested love and pity for mankind, tho at first sight none of them 
seems humane. Turning to modern authors, Flaubert, Maupas- 
sant, and their followers, he argues that the indifference, the ob- 
jectivity assumed by them is only a mask, a pretense. Art, he 
says with Tolstoy, tends toward justice and goodness. The 
school which glories in its alleged freedom from moral emotion 
and subjective judgment only deceives itself. To quote the 
closing passage : 


“The impassibles are todescribe human misery, without, how- 
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ever, being affected by it, because, forsooth, emotion mars the 
beauty of poetic expression! This is the theory of the school, 
but no one has ever practised it. Take Flaubert and Maupas- 
sant, who have been persistently bracketed with this school. 
Certainly they were terrible satirists, and they mocked and hated 
hypocrisy and stupidity. But where have they shown them- 
selves cruel, insensible to human suffering? Maupassant affected 
skepticism, and Flaubert paraded his ‘brutality,’ but they were 
sensitive to the highest degree, Maupassant as tender as a 
woman, Flaubert as achild. The true zmfassib/e is necessarily 
inferior as an artist. It is really pitiful to see the attempt to di- 
vest art, in the name of freedom from all alliances, of that which 
constitutes its real grandeur! "—7vrans/ation made for Tur Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





SHOULD WALT WHITMAN BE JUDGED BY 
LITERARY STANDARDS? 


HE critic who employs himself in estimating the reputations 

of great authors is guided, it may be, by certains canons. 

The literary graces, the subtle turns of phrase, the delicate and 
scholarly allusions—it is possible that these figure largely in his 
balance-sheet. He is perhaps accustomed to regard some attempt 
at these literary qualities as his legal due from everybody who 
presumes to write a book. However this may be, the position 
is taken by Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson, writing in London Litera- 
ture (September 7), that neither these nor any other purely lit- 


‘ erary standards of criticism apply to Walt Whitman's prose and 


verse. And to quote Mr. Watson’s language: “It is good for 
the critic . to come up suddenly against a writer to whom 
none of the customary methods of measurement can be applied 

if he has the courage to recognize that, in certain cases, 
culture, a sense of style, and other purely literary qualities may 
become matters so unimportant as not to be worth mentioning.” 
Mr. Watson continues the subject as follows: 


“When we approach Walt Whitman and find not only poetry 
without meter or rime, but a medley of strange words—French, 
Spanish, Italian, American slang, some apparently coined by 
the author on the spur of the moment with no very clear idea of 
their etymology—when we behold the astonishing outspokenness 
of the man on subjects that are not generally selected as themes 
for poetry—and when, every now and then, like a douche of cold 
water, some astoundingly ludicrous image bursts upon us in the 
middle of a passage that we were beginning to admire, it is not 
surprising that we should lose our temper for the moment and 
say hard things of a writer who does not appear to have learned 
even the rudiments of his art. The greater part of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass’ seems at first sight intolerable rant, unredeemed by any 
graces of expression, and containing (as if by accident) one or 
two fine passages. It must be read more than once or twice be- 
fore we begin to realize that there are more fine passages in the 
book, and less rant, than we had supposed. When it has been 
studied carefully, it may dawn upon us at last that this is no 
case for the literary critic at all. Whitman must be met on the 
common ground of our humanity; if, with Robert Louis Steven- 
son, we choose to picture him asa large shaggy dog, ‘just un- 
chained, scouring the beaches of the world and baying at the 
moon,’ we may secure an apt phrase, but go grievously wrong in 
our estimate of the man’s work. Rather let us call him a nat- 
ural man, unashamed of his own attributes and appetites, who 
strove with remarkable success to divest poetry of its ‘feudal’ 
tone and multitudinous ornamental accretions, and in their place 
to preach with direct simplicity an ideal democracy founded upon 
universal love.” 

With this in view, Whitman heralded, says this writer, a new 
poetry, the poetry of democracy of “‘these States,” and of the age 
of steam. He quotes the author’s statement (in “ Collect”) in 
support: 

“What finally and only is to make of our western world a 
nationality superior to any hither known, and outtopping the 


past, must be vigorous, yet unsuspected literatures, perfect per- 
sonalities and,sociologies, original, transcendental, and express- 
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ing (what, in highest sense, are not yet expressed at all), de- 
mocracy and the modern.” 


Mr. Watson goes on to say: 


“It must be confessed that Whitman’s prose, particularly when 
he is anxious to explain himself, is not always perfectly lucid. 
But he pursues the same theme at considerable length, and con- 
trives by degrees to make his meaning sufficiently clear. De- 
mocracy, in effect, will never be recognized as a living force until 
it founds its own form of art, letters, and theology, displacing 
the obsolete and ‘feudal’ forms. A great original literature— 
this was to become the justification and reliance of American 
democracy. To this subject he returns again and again. He 
was not without the power of appreciating the work of other 
American writers, living or dead, but he could discern in them 
nothing national. The States expanded—Texas, California, 
Alaska were added; the body grew more and more vast, 
wealthy, and powerful, but it seemed as tho it were without a 
soul.” 


Next to Whitman’s ambition for a new poetry to fit the new 
age, Mr. Watson thinks, came his ambition to write down faith- 
fully his own personality : 


“A thoroughly faithful transcript of any man’s personality, 
were such a transcript any way procurable, would be one of the 
most valuable of all books. Walt Whitman has come nearer to 
giving us this, perhaps, than any other writer in the world’s his- 
tory. This may be taken as the secondary motive of ‘ Leaves of 


Grass’—an ambition to exploit his own personality in the most- 


candid and comprehensive sense. ‘Given the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the United States and what they furnish as areas and 
points of view,’ his book sought to be a simple and faithful rec- 
ord of the author's ‘identity, ardors, observations, faiths, and 
thoughts, colored hardly at all with any coloring from other 
faiths, other authors, other identities, or times. Plenty of songs 
had been sung-—beautiful, matchless songs—adjusted to other 
lands than these—other days, another spirit and stage of evolu- 
tion; but I would sing, and leave out or put in, solely with ref- 
erence to America and myself and to-day.’ His poems, he main- 
tained, could not possibly have emerged from any other era than 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, nor from any other land 
than America. And more than this was necessary to their con- 
ception—his own home life and upbringing, his hospital experi- 
ences in the war, and even the ultimate triumph of the Northern 
Union arms. Indeed, it seemed (as he repeats more than once 
in various places) as if a poetry with anything like cosmic fea- 
tures had never been possible before. America, that vast con- 
geries of some ‘thirty-eight or forty empires soldered in one,’ 
necessitated for her poetry entirely new standards of measure- 
ment.” 


Much as this writer finds to admire in Whitman’s prose, he 
has this to say of his lack of clarity of expression : 


“In the longer and more serious essays (called ‘ Democratic 
Vistas’ in the English edition, printed under the title ‘Collect’ 
in the American) the writer suffers sadly—and the reader even 
more severely—from his failure to express his ideas with any 
degree of lucidity. He was forever saying, in prose and verse 
alike, ‘It is time to explain myself ’—and failing egregiously to 
do so. We need uot quarrel with him for such trifling matters 
as split infinitives or strange and unwarrantable locutions, but 
the reader may justifiably deplore that lack of literary workman- 
ship which converts many of his sentences into inextricable mazes 
and jungles of words. Parentheses are piled on parentheses, in 
a vain effort to strike the keynote of the matter, and additional 
explanations (making confusion worse confounded) straggle in 
footnotes at the bottom of the page. The fact is, Whitman saw 
too much—or, rather, was incapable of leaving out anything that 
he saw. The long catalogs in his poetry are another example 
of this tendency. In writing it was at once his chief merit and 
his chief fault that he had no fixed scheme, no theory of pro- 
cedure : 


Walt, you contain enough, why don't you let it out then? 


is the battle-cry in the ‘Song of Myself.’ Method was nothing 
tohim. Personality was everything.” 
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We may read Whitman a hundred times, says Mr. Watson, 
and find still new and unsuspected beauties such as these: 
“Smile, O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth ! 
Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 
Earth of the departed sunset—earth of the mountains misty-topt ! 
Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with blue! 
Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river! 
Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer for my sake ! 
Far-swooping elbow’d earth—rich apple-blossom’d earth ! 
Smile, for your lover comes.” 
The most literary of critics, Mr. Watson concludes, may be 
converted into a disciple of Whitman in the end, provided he 
does not throw the volume into a corner at the first reading, and 


refuse to pick it up again. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES IN THE REVIVAL OF 
IRISH LETTERS AND ARTS. 


HE much-talked-of revival of the Gaelic tongue, and the 
effort being made to restore the arts to Ireland, form a 
movement, according to some of its advocates, neither simply 
naturalistic nor wholly mundane. It possesses, they believe, a 
peculiar interest for the Roman Catholic Church and for its 
priests ; and, because the priests and the church are interested, 
these pioneers in the movement are the more hopeful of its suc- 
cess. Of the attitude of the clergy toward the Irish revival 
Rev. Patrick Forde says in 7he American Ecclesiastical Review 
(September) : 


“IT need not dwell on the services which the church has ren- 
dered to art and science, to literature and education, to industry 
and economics, and the social well-being and progress of the 
nations. Nor need I point out how nobly the priests of Ireland 
did their own share here in this island in former days. ‘The ex- 
ample is before our priests to-day, and they are not slow to profit 
by it. They are in the forefront in the present revival, from the 
cardinal and the archbishop of Dublin downward. 

“But in this revival there is an aspect and a-phase which has 
a peculiar interest for ourclergy. When Ireland was purely and 
simply Irish, Ireland was holy. According as she ceased to be 
Irish her religion, her faith, and her morals waned and decayed. 
Our language was charged with an intense religious life that 
could not tolerate a scoffer or a libertine. It is a plain fact that 
any one can verify for himself. On the other hand, two of the 
most notable converts of our time—Cardinal Newman in Eng- 
land, and Dr. Kent Stone in America—have borne testimony as 
to the influence and the force of the English language as against 
Catholicity. Our priests have noted the contrast. Faith and 
chivalry, spirituality and ideality, and purity—these are charac- 
teristics of the Irish mind formed and molded by the tongue of 
heroes and saints. These are things that a priest values in his 
people. ‘They have a charm, too, for literary men of the better 
sort, even those who are not Catholics; and, therefore, we find 
such names as Hyde, Yeats, O’Grady, and Rolliston in the van 
of the movement. The priest values these things because they 
are holy and supernatural and lead to God; the poet loves and 
reveres them because they are the fairest flowers in God’s fair 
world.” 


Mr. W. B. Yeats (referred to in the above extract) also has 
something to say about religious influence upon the Gaelic re- 
vival. We quote from an article by him in the Dublin United 
Trishman (August 31) : 


“In England, men like William Morris, seeing about them 
passions so long separated from the perfect that it seemed as if 
they could not be changed until society had been changed, tried 
to unite the arts once more to life by uniting them to use. They 
advised painters to paint fewer pictures upon canvas, and to burn 
more of them on plates; and they tried to persuade sculptors 
that a candlestick might be as beautiful asa statue. But here 
in Ireland, when the arts have grown humble, they will find two 
passions ready to their hands, love of the unseen and love of 
country. I would have a devout writer or painter often content 
himself with subjects taken from his religious beliefs; and if his 
religious beliefs are those of the majority, he may at last move 
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hearts in every cottage. While even if his religious beliefs are 
those of some minority, he will have a better welcome than if he 
wrote of the rape of Persephone, or painted the burning of Shel- 
ley’s body. He will have founded his work on a passion which 
will bring him to many besides those who have been trained to 
care for beautiful things by a special education. If he is a 
painter or a sculptor he will find churches awaiting his hand 
everywhere, and if he follows the masters of his craft our other 
passion will come into his work also, for he will show his ‘ Holy 
Family’ winding among hills like those of Ireland, and his 
‘Bearer of the Cross’ among faces copied from the faces of his 
own town. Our art teachers should urge their pupils into this 
work, for I can remember, when I was myself a Dublin art stu- 
dent, how I used to despond, when eagerness burned low, as it 
always must now and then, at seeing no market at all.” 





PROFESSOR TRIGGS ONCE MORE. 


ROF. OSCAR LOVELL TRIGGS, of Chicago University, 
says that three opinions have recently become attached to 
his name in the public mind. He has been reported as asserting 
that Mr. Rockefeller is greater than Shakespeare ; that all hymns 
are written in doggerel; and that Longfellow wrote “drivel.” A 
published explanation by Professor Triggs qualifying these as- 
sertions, together with some of the press comment which the re- 
ported statements evoked, appeared in these columns August 31. 
In “rising to explain” further through the medium of the New 
York Zimes Saturday Review (August 31), the professor ex- 
presses his inability to understand why the juxtaposition of the 
names Shakespeare and Rockefeller should arouse’ controversy. 
He says: 


“It may be that in the public mind a poet is supposed to be a 
maker of verses, a manipulator of rimes, a juggler with fine 
phrases, and therefore something essentially different from a 
secular business agent, a manipulator of immense physical prop- 
erties. But I am accustomed to use the term poet—the ‘maker,’ 
that is—to describe not only one who molds the forms of lan- 
guage, but also the painter, the sculptor, and the musician; and 
again not the artist alone, but also the inventor, legislator, or 
religious prophet. ‘The word poet is properly a generic name for 
all who create. The limitation of its use to writers of verse is 
both unfortunate and unwise, since such limitation tends to exalt 
the versifier—often a contemptible fellow enough—too far above 
his associates, and further to obscure the essential relations ex- 
isting between all persons who exhibit the creative spirit. . . 
We are inheritors of literature, laws, politics, and religion. We 
brought with us, for instance, the distinction between Catholicism 
and Protestantism and inherited all the disputes of the Protes- 
tant sect. We have created nothing new in religion unless it 
may be ‘Christian Science.’ It seems to me that in one respect 
only have we been inventors and ‘makers.” What we are crea- 
ting on this continent is an industrial democracy. The real 
‘poets’ are working in the field of industry and upon the struc- 
ture of the ideal commonwealth. A thousand others besides Mr. 
Rockefeller might be mentioned as showing the direction of the 
social energy. Some day the same social energy may issue in 
literature, and a greater than Shakespeare may arise in the West- 
ern world. But meanwhile the best explanation I can offer my 
classes of the absence of a Shakespeare in America is that the 
Shakespeare energy is to-day absorbed in other than literary 
activities. Is America in the twentieth century to be considered 
less in the total of its energy than England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury?” 


Professor Triggs modifies the published reports of his state- 
ment regarding Longfellow so as to read, “ Longfellow’s poetry 
is of a minor order,” and writes as follows in support of his modi- 
fied proposition : 

“Longfellow’s greatest service was undoubtedly as a transla- 
tor, and the greatness of this service is frankly acknowledged. 
But the more one praises Longfellow’s translations the less in- 
clined is he to admire his handling of native American subjects, 
for it is soon perceived that the literary temper that gave him 
access to the literature of feudal Europe is not the temper 
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requisite to admit to the secrets of American history. In trying 
to make the incidents of American history romantic Longfellow 
reduced them to what is less than their reality. Whitman says 
somewhere that ‘as soon as histories are properly told there is 
no more need of romances.’ ‘The poetry of Colonial life is found 
in the actual histories of such waiters as Eggleston and Roose- 
velt, and not in the fictions of poets. Longfellow, indeed, has 
an almost uncanny faculty of belittling reality by the use of in- 
effectual imagery. The imagery, for instance, of the ‘Hymn to 
the Night’ is so much less than the night itself that the poem 
falls far below the reality it celebrates.” 


The Times Saturday Review editor is not satisfied with this 
explanation. He writes: 


“We do not see our way, even from his courteous letter, to 
modify our judgment that he is not a safe counselor in the prov- 
ince of literature. He isa rare professor of that branch of dy- 
namics, and we trust he willremain so. ‘ Half-baked’ is a harsh 
phrase, but perhaps Professor Triggs will excuse us if we record 
our judgment that he is, as a professor of English literature, 
perhaps a trifle underdone.” 


Professor Triggs’s remarks about Shakespeare and Mr. Rocke- 
feller strike the London Academy (September 14) “as at once 
sound and unsound.” It thinks that “this as applied to litera- 
ture is rather poor stuff; but as applied to America it is rather 
good stuff.” ‘The modified form of the professor's statement 
about Longfellow is, says Zhe Academy, ‘a proposition with 
which we entirely agree.” 


INFLUENCE OF ALFRED THE GREAT UPON 
ENGLISH CULTURE. 


cayman who now celebrate the millenary of King 

Alfred’s death have a much more precise and complete 
knowledge of his epoch than was possessed by those who, early 
in Queen Victoria’s reign, observed the same anniversary of his 
birth. Much has been discovered during the last fifty years 
which illustrates the pre-Norman history of England. In no 
aspect, writes Mr. Warwick Draper in London Literature (Sep- 
tember 14), is the gain larger than in the power these discoveries 
give of appreciating Alfred’s influence upon English culture. 
After noting the disclosures which Anglo-Saxon scholarship and 
archeology have made in this respect, and having observed that 
by reason of the ravages of war, before and during Alfred's time, 
the centers of education and culture were closed to the people, 
Mr. Draper asks: 

‘In what sense, then, did Alfred nourish and stimulate a cul- 
ture apparently so meagre and starved? . . . In the set of books 
which he caused to be translated into Anglo-Saxon and to sey- 
eral of which he contributed still extant prefaces, he gave his 
subjects instruments of a liberal and delightful instruction. In 
his choice of works and method of distribution he showed just 
that well-regulated ‘light in the central authority,’ without which 
no advance in culture is possible in any community. Time, 
which for a thousand years has well guarded Alfred’s fame, has 
preserved this earliest library of the best books. It included, in 
translations for the first time made into native English (and this 
is the great point), Orosius’s ‘History of the World’ ; Bede’s 
‘History of England’ ; Boethius’s ‘Consolation of Philosophy’ ; 
Gregory’s ‘Pastoral Care’ and his‘ Dialogs’; the ‘ Voyages of 


’ Ohthere and Wulfstan’ and, possibly, ‘ Blossom-Gatherings from 


St. Augustine’ and ‘ ZZsop’s Fables.’ In one case, at least, we 
know definitely that he caused copies of a work to be sent to all 
his bishops; this was the ‘Pastoral Care,’ the Worcester, Sher- 
borne, and Canterbury copies of which still survive, eloquently 
suggesting the laborious production of the days of manuscript. 
A circular letter accompanied each volume, in which the King, 
with a singular insight into the everlasting principle of national 
education, recommended the translation of ‘useful books into the 
language which we all understand ; so that all the youth of Eng- 
land . . . may be grounded in letters, for they can not profit in 
any pursuit until they are well able to read English.’ . . . In 
the translations above referred to, and to which Alfred himself 
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made no mean contributions, we find a store of that dignified 
simplicity and temperance which are at once the fruit of great 
art and the particular glory of English as opposed, let us say, to 
Celtic or Italian literature.” 





AMERICAN NOVELS INVADING ENGLAND. 


RESS comment is rife upon the commercial invasion of Eng- 
land by America. Not a little has been said, too, of the 
sorties lately made (and made successfully) by American theat- 
rical enterprise upon the London stage. But it also appears, 
judging from a letter of the New York Evening Post's London 
correspondent (Sepember 23), that there is a recognized Ameri- 
can invasion of the English world of fiction. The English minor 
novelist is the person generally hit. This writer declares: 


“ As things were, it was not difficult for him [the minor novel- 
ist] to find a publisher for a passable novel, and a sale of four 
hundred copies or so could be reckoned on, with the possibility 
of a success, bringing substantial royalty returns. But the case 
is altered when the publisher finds that he can obtain as many 
novels of the second-class order as he pleases from America for, 
say, 25 or 20 cents, or even less, per copy—novels already printed 
in sheets, ready to put into English bindings, and sell again at 
6s. per copy gross. Why should he pay a second-class English 
novelist a much higher figure for a thing no more marketable? 
An English publisher told me yesterday that he has at this mo- 
ment seven new American novelsof salable quality to be brought 
out in the United States at $1.50, and now offered to him in 
sheets for 15 cents per copy. ‘An English bookseller,’ he says, 
‘will readily enough take an assortment of seven such novels as 
these,’ and he as publisher looks to make a respectable little 
profit. So it comes to pass that the English market is at the out- 
set of the autumn publishing season being glutted with American 
fiction.” 

Aside from the commercial reason thus assigned for the large 
number of American novels now being published in England, the 
weekly reviewer there, 7e Post correspondent says, is trying 
to discover a literary reason. He is wondering what it is in the 
second-class American novel which attracts the English-reading 
public. 


“He can not find the reason in any English fashion of getting 
art from America, for in truth there is as yet no such fashion. 
Nor does he find it in the exceptional circulations attained by 
some of these novels in the United States. The reason, he says, 
is simply this—that the natural conditions under which the 
American novel is produced give opportunities of greater fresh- 
ness and vigor than is obtainable from most English novelists of 
the same class,” 


In illustration of the line of argument followed by English re- 
viewers in discussing the subject, a few sentences of one of these 
reviewers in the London Ox//ook (September 14) are quoted as 
follows: 


‘*England is so populous and so civilized that it may safely be 
said that the majority of our writers have never really mixed 
with the elementary forces of the general life. ‘They have never 
felt the potentiality of the earth, for she has for them been al 
ways more or less under paving-stones. They have never seen 
her as Hertha; she has been merely a foundation, a seed-bed, a 
thing to be hacked and mined with profit and impunity. They 
have never broken the shell of the reticence characteristic of 
the English gentleman—the reticence that can dine opposite a 
stranger without the passing of a word, or neighbor him ina rail- 
way carriage without so much as a reference to that incompara- 
ble romance the time-table. This reticence has set a seal on 
much knowledge for many Englishmen, and it is hardly too 
much to say that it has almost sterilized talents which might 
have borne fruit such as only comes from the sociable and the 
sympathetic.” 


On the other hand, continues 7he Evening Post writer, the 
American is a very different person. By his fraternizing man- 
ners he obtains both knowledge and style, and can and does 
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appeal to a greater number of readers having widely different 
standards of taste and judgment. 


An “Epic of the Wheat.”—Something of the Whitman- 
esque spirit has been discovered in “The Octopus,” the first of 
a trilogy of novels of which the author, Mr. Frank Norris, is now 
preparing the other two. ‘He has,” says a London Academy 
reviewer (September 14), ‘evidently sought for a vast natural 
subject, and he was fortunate enough to find it in wheat.” The 
second novel, *‘ The Pit,” will deal with the distribution of wheat 
from the “‘wheat-pits”” of Chicago; the third, “The Wolf,” with 
the relief of a famine in an Old-World community. One of the 
principal characters in ‘The Octopus” is a young poet named 
Presley, whose ideas, 7he Academy review thinks, were proba- 
bly not dissimilar from Mr. Norris’s, and it quotes the following 
passage as indicative of the same spirit that apimates Walt 
Whitman's poetry: 


“Something (to his [Presley’s] idea not much) had been done 
to catch at that life [of the West] in passing, but its poet had 
not yet arisen. ‘The few sporadic attempts, thus he told himself, 
had only touched the keynote. He strove for the diapason, the 
great song that should embrace in itself a whole epoch, a com- 
plete area, the voice of an entire people, wherein all people should 
be included—they and their legends, their folk-lore, their fight- 
ings, their loves and their lusts, their blunt, grim humor, their 
stoicism under stress, their adventures, their treasures found in 
a day and gambled in a night, their direct, crude speech, their 
generosity and cruelty, their heroism and bestiality, their relig- 
ion and profanity, their self-sacrifice and obscenity—a true and 
fearless setting forth of a passing phase of history, uncompro- 
mising, sincere; each group in its proper environment; the val- 
ley, the plain, and the mountain ; the ranch, the range, and the 
mine—all this, all the traits and types of every community from 
the Dakotas to the Mexicos, from Winnipeg to Guadalupe, gath- 
ered together, swept together, welded and riven together in one 
single, mighty song, the Song of the West. That was what he 
dreamed, while things without names—thoughts for which no 
man had yet invented words, terrible formless shapes, vague fig- 
ures, colossal, monstrous, distorted—whirled at a gallop through 
his imagination.” ‘ 

The Academy says “The Octopus” is an exciting novel, with 
thrilling incident in plenty, but that this is one of the lesser 
merits of the book. ‘That which Mr. Norris has done of most mo- 
ment, it thinks, is to produce on a vast scale a really remarkable 
study of national manners. 





NOTES. 


AN admiring biographer of Marie Corelli writes: “Milton, as we know, es- 
sayed to justify the ways of God to men by a great epic. It was by ‘aplain 
history of strange occurrences happening to oneself’ that Miss Corelli 
sought to prove the actual certainty of a future state of being, and to clear 
up all knotty points on the subject of the creation.” 


REV. S. EDWARD YOUNG, of Pittsburg, has just returned from Russia, 
where he made a study of the language, church, conditions of the people, 
and the genius of the Russian Government. He denies the report that 
Tolstoy’s works are suppressed, and states that he saw them for sale in 
Russia at public bookstalls in Moscow, Minsk, Warsaw, and other cities. 


A WRITER in the London Sketch gives the following history of the rela- 
tions between Zola and his publishers. In 1862 Zola entered the publishing 
house of Hachette, where he was head of the publishing department. He 
received a hundred francs a month there, and later this was raised to two 
hundred. He left in 1866 to take up the literary columns in the Figaro. 
Several years later he made a curious bargain with Lacroix—not Charpen- 
tier, as has been usually stated. He was to write a novel every six 
months, which Lacroix was to publish, and to advance to the author three 
thousand francs, making six thousand francesa year. But, as the publisher 
could hardly hope to make such a profit on these two books, Zola was to 
make it up by giving him a lien on the profits of his other works written 
for newspapers. He was to make arrangements for the serial publication 
of his works, and in this manner pay back Lacroix. When Lacroix failed, 
Zola owed him several thousand francs. Charpentier offered to take 
Lacroix’s bargain off his hands, and Lacroix sold his connection with Zola 
to the new publisher, who soon began to have the best of the bargain. As 
soon as Zola’s books began to sell largely, the old agreement was cancelled 
and a royalty paid on all copies sold from the date when Charpentier first 
began to publish Zola’s works. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE AND THE PRESIDENT’S 
DEATH. 


HE medical journals are now beginning to have their “say ” 
in the President’s case. They do not by any means agree 
except in acknowledging that the wound was necessarily fatal. 
Whether the attending physicians ought to have known this and 
whether they adopted the best method of treatment are Cifferent 
questions. The Medical Record, in an article from the pen of 
Dr. George F. Shrady, criticizes the President’s physicians 
sharply. He says: 


“Taken in connection with the clinical history of the case, and 
the extremely optimistic viéws of some of the consultants, the 
discovery of certain of the lesions named is both a surprise and 
a disappointment. It is a pity, indeed, that such an evident fail- 
ure in diagnosis should have been so conspicuously demonstrated 
to the general public. It has’ proved, in fact, the lost opportu- 
nity for an entirely contrary exhibition of judgment, skill, and 
tact. 

“The operation of suturing the stomach wounds was timely, 
proper, and, so far as it went, brilliant. Medical men the world 
over were proud to hear that it had been done so promptly and 
so well upon a person of such importance. 

“But now, in the light of the autopsy, we know that the oper- 
ation, carefully conducted as it was, was necessarily an incom- 
plete one. This is speaking of the procedure from a strictly sur- 
gical standpoint, irrespective of the ultimate doom of the patient 
in any event. Time was precious, and prolonged search for the 
ball was impossible, consequently the condition and course of 
the wound beyond the stomach could not be positively ascertained 
atthe time. The surgeons satisfied themselves, therefore, that 
it was safe to leave this terminal wound toitself and close up the 
abdomen. ‘They used their best judgment under trying condi- 
tions; but unfortunately that judgment was in error. 

“Then came the bulletins and interviews so eagerly read by an 
anxious nation. It was stated at first that the stomach wounds 
were the only causes for anxiety, that the ball having lodged in 
the muscles of the back would become safely encysted, and that 
septic peritonitis from possible leakage of the stomach contents 
was the only thing to be feared. When the latter danger was 
over, there came the surprising intelligence that the patient 
would certainly recover. This in the face of a continued high 
temperature and rapid pulse! Then it was announced that all 
the wounds had healed perfectly, and the only real danger was 
centered in a weak heart. Hardly had this bulletin been issued 
when it was announced that the external wound was found to be 
infected, necessitating the removal of some stitches. Still it was 
said that the distinguished patient was doing excellently well— 
in fact, even better than before. Next was the report of an at- 
tack of indigestion, claimed to be due to food given too soon, and 
last of all and without warning came the appalling accounts of 
his rapid collapse and surprisingly quick death. 

“Worst of all, however, were the actual facts of the autopsy 
that seemed to prove to the public that the doctors had been 
wrong in their conception of the case from the beginning to the 
end. Sadly enough, not one of the principal lesions gave any 
evidence of its existence during life. ‘The good condition of the 
wound behind the stomach, of which all the surgeons were so 
pronouncedly confident, was an illusion and a snare. Instead 
of the terminal track of the bullet being healed and the ball en- 
cysted, it was found at the autopsy to be gangrenous throughout. 
Thus a most startling error of diagnosis was flauntingly accen- 
tuated by an indignant and astonished press.” 


A much more moderate criticism is that of the New York Med- 
ical,Journa/, which, while holding that the physicians committed 
an error, considers it a pardonable one. Says the writer: 

“It is perfectly certain that there was no technical fault in the 
operation, and that it may be said with equal positiveness that it 
would have verged on madness to prolong the search for the bul- 
let after it had been ascertained that it had not inflicted any very 
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grave injury beyond that of the stomach—ascertained that is to 
say, within the limitations of warrantable efforts. The amount 
of time consumed in a major operation, especially one dealing 
with the abdominal organs, is of vast importance as affecting the 
patient’s chances of recovery; other things being equal, a short 
operation promises much better results than a prolonged one, for 
every minute of exposure of the viscera to the air and of their 
subjection to manipulation detracts from the probability of the 
patient’s ultimate recovery. 

“The operation having been finished without seriously taxing 
the distinguished patient’s vital powers, there followed at least 
five days of freedom from serious symptoms. This we say with 
full appreciation of the fact that the record of the pulse and res- 
piration seemed ominous, for the high rate might have been due 
to any one of a number of conditions not in themselves of grave 
import. The hopeful view was taken, and quite naturally, that 
1t could be so explained. It is easy to be wise after the event, 
and to say that in this respect the surgeons were in error; err 
they certainly did, as the result shows, but to err in such a way 
argues no incapacity or avoidable lack of judgment—it simply, 
we repeat, illustrates the fact that the medical man is not a per- 
fect being.” 


That everything possible was done to save the President's life, 
and that his,physicians are in no wise to blame, is the opinion of 
The Medical News, which holds the President’s “constitutional 
lack of vitality” responsible for the fatal issue. It says: 

“It is clear that no human skill could have saved the Presi- 
dent’s life and that everything that modern scientific medicine 
could possibly suggest was done for him. ‘The surgeons have 
been all too freely blamed for their optimistic bulletins. Their 
wishes may have obscured their better judgments, It is always 
easy to be wise after the event. At noonon Tuesday, September 
g, the President’s pulse was 104 and his temperature below 100 
F. This certainly presented a most encouraging condition of 
affairs after the shock to which the patient had been subjected. 
There was every reason to think that danger from infection was 
past. The fatal issue emphasizes the necessity that always ex- 
ists for most careful prognosis whenever patients are much ad- 
vanced beyond middle life. The present case, however, con- 
tained elements so entirely unusual that no human foresight or 
even the greatest possible caution could have prevented the sad 
disappointment that ensued.” 


This paper particularly examines the theory that the bullet 


was poisoned, and dismisses it as untenable. ‘To quote again: 


“The President died because he could not carry on the proc- 
esses of repair, and because the effort to do so was more than the 
vitality of the tissues involved could support. This, of course, 
excluded the possible presence of poison brought by the bullet or 
of destructive action by the pancreatic juices. If either of those 
was a factor, it needs only to substitute it in the statement for 
the assumed defective vitality of the patient. Whatever cause 
acted, it was unrecognizable at the operation and uncontrollable 
then or subsequently.” 


The Balloon as an Aid to Exploration.—-The recent 
success of M. Santos Dumont in aerial navigation recalls to the 
editor of 7he National Geographic Magazine the argument of 
the famous American aeronaut Wise in favor of the use of bal- 
loons in exploration. “If, for instance,” writes Mr. Wise, in “A 
System of Aeronautics,” 1850, “we take a balloon of limited size, 
about 18 feet in diameter each way, it will, when inflated with hy- 
drogen gas, be capable of raising 160 pounds, independent of its 
own weight. Now, if this be so fastened to man’s body as not 
to interfere with the free use of his arms and legs, he may then 
ballast himself so as to be a trifle heavier than the upward ten- 
dency of the balloon, which will be nearly in equilibrio. . . . He 
may then bound against the earth with his feet so as to make at 
least a hundred yards at each bound. 

“This the writer has often done, in the direction of a gentle 
wind, with the aid of his feet alone, after his balloon had de- 
scended to the earth; and, on one occasion, traversed a pine 
forest of several miles in extent, by bounding against the tops 
of the trees. Such a contrivance would be of inestimable value 
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to exploring expeditions. Landings to otherwise inaccessible 
mountains; escapes from surrounding icebergs; explorations of 
voleanic craters; traversing vast swamps and morasses; walk- 
ing over lakes and seas; bounding over isthmuses, straits, and 
promontories, or exploring the cloud-capped peaks of Chimbo- 
razo, could thus all be easily accomplished.” 





‘"PEARY’S CIRCUIT OF GREENLAND. 


N Lieutenant Peary’s sledge journey of the spring of 1goo, as 
described in the letters recently brought from him from the 
Arctic regions, the indefatigable explorer greatly enlarged our 
knowledge of Arctic geography. We are now enabled, it ap- 
pears, to draw a nearly complete map of the Greenland coast, 





Reduced from “Northward.”” Courtesy of Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


LIEUT. R. FEF, PEARY. 


showing it clearly as an island, with the exception of a very in- 
significant stretch. The results of this work are geographically 
very important, according to the New York Sw (September 18). 
Says an editorial writer in that paper: 


“Mr. Peary’s sledge journey in the spring of last year resulted 
in another most conspicuous addition to our knowledge of Arctic 
geography. Greenland is the largest island in the world. With 
the neighboring islands that geographically pertain to it, this 
Greenland land mass comprises probably nearly half of the total 
area of all the Arctic islands. No more important contribution 
could be made to Arctic geography than to fix the limits of this 
enormous territory, and this is the work that Peary has done, 
He has surveyed the northern edge of the Greenland archipelago, 
and it may now be mapped with approximate accuracy. The 
coasts of Greenland, extending for some thousands of miles, have 
now been outlined except the comparatively short stretch be- 
tween Independence Bay, discovered by Peary nine years ago, 
and Cape Bismarck, on the east coast. The enormous task of 
determining the shape and extent of Greenland, in progress since 
the Norsemen discovered the island nearly one thousand years 
ago, is completed. 

“Peary’s contributions to this work have included the survey 
of a part of the unknown coast of Melville Bay on the west coast, 
the determination of the extreme northwest coast and of the en- 
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tire north and northeast coasts as far south as Independence 
Bay, and the rectification of earlier surveys, making important 
changes in our mapping of the long, narrow channel leading 
through Smith Sound tothe part of the Arctic Ocean washing the 
northern shores of Greenland. In addition to his coast work, he 
has traveled 2,400 miles on the inland ice-cap, defining its north- 
ern termination, and has twice crossed Grinnell Land, extending 
farther south the mapping of its western shores. ‘Two explorers 
have attained a higher latitude in the landless eastern part of the 
Arctic Ocean; but whether or not Peary succeeds next year in 
equaling or surpassing the approach to the pole made in the 
Eastern hemisphere, he will always be known as the pioneer who 
has made far larger additions to our knowledge of the extreme 
northern lands and of the most northern inhabitants of the world 
than any other explorer. s 

“Peary’s plan for pushing north toward the pole next spring 
eliminates the route followed by Beaumont and Lockwood acrosg 
Robeson Channel and up the west coast of Greenland, as his dis- 
coveries last year proved that he could travel along a shore line 
to the north only a few miles farther than the point Lockwood 
attained. If the ice conditions are practicable he will therefore 
strike directly northward over the sea from the west side of 
Robeson Channel. If the sea happens to be open or is choked 
with drifting floebergs, as may possibly be the case, his plans 
may be defeated, but no explorer can do more than he to sur- 
mount great difficulties. With reasonably good fortune it is to 
be expected that Peary will make another splendid record in his 
next and probably his last Arctic campaign.” 


FOOD VALUE OF THE POTATO. 


E eye accompanying diagram, which illustrates graphically 
the composition of the ordinary potato, has been prepared 

for the United States Department of Agriculture and appears in 

one of its recent publica- 

tions. We quote the fol- 

lowing description from Cc 
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the Philadelphia Record : 


(September 13) : 


“The popularity of the 
potato as a foodstuff is 
well founded, and is due y}; 
to its prolific yield, su- /j 
perior keeping qualities, y} 
ease of propagation, and 
agreeable flavor. It was if WATER- 
introduced into this 
country at the time of j 
Raleigh’s voyages to H1;)/ 
Virginia, and has stead- | ly 
ily increased in popu- | 





larity ever since. 


“Every school child is | | ul 














aware that potatoes are 

classed as starch foods, i 
and that their bulk is { Hh 
made up largely of wa- 


ON ae It is chiefly on COMPOSITION OF THE POTATO, 


account of the starch A, Fat; #2, crude fiber and other carbohy- 
drates, exclusive of starch; C, in; D, 
content that potatoes are — xclusive of starch; C, protein; Z 


eaten, and while they 

are apparently not economical foods, owing to the large pro- 
portion of water which they contain, this is not actually the 
case. In other foods, as for instance, rice, there is four times as 
much nourishment as in an equal weight of potatoes, but then 
water or milk is added to the rice in preparing it for the table, so 
that when ready to be eaten it very much resembles potatoes in 
the assimilable proportion, bulk for bulk. Equal weights of the 
two foods do not cost as much in each case. 

“Being chiefly starch, the potato is valuable as a source of 
muscular energy and does not serve to build or repair the body 
tissue, except in a very small degree. This explains why pota- 
toes are generally served with foods rich in tissue-making prop- 
erties, such as meats, and why it is that large numbers of the 
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country population of Ireland and Germany are so poorly nour- 
ished. Potatoes alone are a very one-sided diet. 

“The accompanying table shows at a glance how the potato is 
proportioned as regards its food value: 


WH ha chbaks «scapesi.ccmibaus aaaa tow aebIsh edesabeats 78.3 per cent. 
Starch, or energy-producing material ...............+. 18.4 > 
Nitrogens, or tissue-producing material............... 2.2 e 
POM nabhsinensnicineteetennbak dnhe Rik wads tonneed pensions << ~ 
Mineral matter, chiefly potash salts.....,........e00e8- — 


“It is often asserted that the potato is unwholesome, but there 
is no scientific basis for it. Eaten alone potatoes, of course, 
would form a very badly balanced diet. As a matter of fact its 
universal popularity and consumption are evident from the sta- 
tistics above quoted, that it forms nearly fourteen per cent. of 
the total food of the people of this country, furnishing about four 
per cent. of the total proteins, or nitrogenous foods, and nearly 
ten per cent. of the total carbohydrates or starches. 

“A word of warning. Potatoes that have been stored for a 
long time and which have begun to sprout, should not be eaten, 
as they are apt to contain an undue amount of solanin, or poison- 
ous substance. Numerous cases of poisoning are on record re- 
sulting from this cause.” 





FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


R. ARTHUR McDONALD, of Washington, whose studies 

of school children during recent years have attracted con- 
siderable notice and evoked not a little hostile criticism, as readers 
of these columns will remember, describes some of his results in 


an article entitled ‘The Study of Children,” in Everybody's 
Magazine. Here, in the first place, are conclusions drawn from 
a statistical study of twenty thousand school children in Wash- 
ing ton. Thecitizens of that place, he reminds us, come from all 
parts of the Union, so that the conclusions may have more gen- 


eral application to America as a whole. Dr. McDonald says: 


‘All boys and girls show the same percentage of brightness, 
but the girls have five per cent. less dulness, and so in general 
may be said to be a little brighter than the boys. But this may 
be due to the fact that girls reach maturity sooner than boys. 

“Children (boys and girls) of American parentage are brighter 
than both children of foreign parentage and children of foreign 
and American parentage. ‘This seems toindicate that a mixture 
of nationalities is not always advantageous in its effect upon the 
offspring. 

“Children of the non-laboring (professional and mercantile) 
classes are superior to those of the laboring classes, indicating 
that the advantages of good social conditions are favorable to 
mental brightness. 

‘Boys of non-laboring classes show a much higher per cent. of 
sickliness and nervousness than boys of the laboring classes, 
indicating that easier social surroundings are not always con- 
ducive to health. 

“While most all children, boys especially, are lazy at times, 
there are nevertheless a number of children who seem to be 
chronically lazy. . . . The dull boys have the highest per cent. 
of laziness (2.97). It may be true alsothat their indolence is one 
of the causes of this dulness. Comparing all boys and girls, the 
boys (1.33) will be seen to be much more lazy than the girls 
(0.22). 

“While of course there is no standard of laziness, yet there are 
certain children whose excessive laziness is apparent to every 
teacher; this also is true in regard to unruly children. As we 
might expect, the boys (5.47) are very much more unruly than the 
girls (0.25). 

“Without drawing further conclusions, it is evident that boys 
in general show a much higher per cent. of defects than girls. 
Many reasons might be given, but it may be said that boys are 
exposed to more danger from accident and to more temptations 
than girls. This parallelism seems to appear in other forms; 
thus in prison and reformatories there are four or five of the male 
sex to one of the female sex. But it would seem that when there 
are defects in the female they are more significant and serious 
than in the male. 

“A general conclusion as to all children with abnormalities is, 
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that they are inferior not only in mental ability, but in weight, 
height, and circumference of head to children in general.” 

Some of Dr. McDonald's most interesting experiments were 
made with an instrument devised by him to test sensibility to 
pain, and called the “temporal algometer” * because intended to 
be used by pressure on the temple. Some of the severest criti- 
cisms of the writer’s work have resulted from a misapprehension 
of the way in which this instrument is used. 
It measures on a sliding scale, by means of 
a pointer connected with a spring, the amount 
of pressure exerted, and this pressure ceases 
the moment the sensation begins to be in the 
least disagreeable, the object being to fix the 
beginning of pain, not the end of endurance. 
Says Dr. McDonald: 


i Said tiddddie 


“This instrument measures approximately 
three things combined: the nerve, the feel- 
ing of pain, and the idea of pain. In our pres- 
ent state of knowledge it would be premature 
to say which of these three elements enters 
most into the measurement. 

“A common mistake is to think that the 
amount of pressure one can endure is desired, 
and, owing to this misconception, objection 
has been made to using the instrument on 
children. But just the opposite is desired ; 
when the pressure feels the /eas¢ disagreea- 
ble or uncomfortable, the subject is to say so 
at once. In a large number of experiments, 
the writer has heard no child complain of be- 
ing hurt; many desire to try again, to decide 
more exactly. Instead of being an instru- 
ment for causing pain, it may teach us more 
about the nature of pain and thereby help us 
to prevent or lessen pain. 

“The following conclusions are the result 
of experiments on different classes of child- 
ren: 

“Sensibility to pain decreases with age. 

“Girls in private schools, who are general- 
ly of wealthier parents, are much more sen- 
sitive to pain than girls in the public schools, 
It would appear that refinements and luxu- 
ries tend to increase sensitiveness to pain. 
The hardihood which the great majority must a TEMPORAL ALGo- 
experience seems advantageous. The effect METER. AN INSTRU- 
of hardihood is further seen from the fact that MENT DESIGNED BY 

; DR. MCDONALD TO 
the children of the non-laboring classes are +pe7 +HE SENSE OF 
more sensitive to pain than those of the lab- pain. 
oring classes. There seems to be no neces- 
sary relation between mental brightness and 
sensibility to pain. 

“Girls are more sensitive to pain than boys 
at allages. This agrees with some previous 
experiments showing that women are more 
sensitive than men; but this does not neces- 
sarily refer to endurance of pain.” 
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There seem to be few subjects connected 
with children that have not been inquired into statistically by 
Dr. McDonald. Here are a few facts on childish ignorance : 


“The ignorance of children is illustrated in another investiga- 
tion where most of them were between the ages of five and seven. 
Fourteen percent. did not know their ages. The boys were more 
ignorant than the girls as to common things right about them, 
where knowledge is assumed. ‘Three-fourths of the children 
thought the world a plane, and many described it as round like 
adollar. Wrong things were specified much more rapidly and 
by more children than right things, and there was much more 
variety of wrong things. This suggests a theory of certain 
criminologists that children learn evil much faster than good. 
Boys say it is wrong to steal, fight, kick, break windows, and 
get drunk, while girls are more liable to think it is wrong not to 





* Pain-meter, from Greek a/geo, to suffer. 
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comb the hair, to get butter on one’s dress, climb trees, and un- 
fold the hands. 

“The city children know a little about many things, and so are 
liable to be more superficial than the country children, yet the 
city children know more about human nature.” 


Dr. McDonald notes that the investigation of facts of this kind, 
which are brought out by mere questioning instead of by physical 
measurement, constitutes what is usually referred to as child- 


. study, or “ paidology,” as some have called it. Measurements of 


height, sensitiveness, etc., are not usually included in such study. 
Here in conclusion is what Dr. McDonald has to say of moral 
education : 


“No kind of education can be more important than moral. 
However well the pupil’s mind may be trained, and however 
brilliant he may be, it is of little avail if there are no good moral 
habits instilled into him; for otherwise he might live only to be- 
come a criminal. 

“This question was asked of a large number of persons: What 
punishments or rewards have you ever had that did you good or 
harm? 

“The majority claimed to be benefited by punishment. The 
boys thought the effects of a good plain talk were salutary, and 
none had a complaint to make against a good ‘dressing-down.’ 
Many were grateful for having had punishment in due season. 
There is a time in many a boy’s life when he thinks he is lord of 
everything, and it would seem that a good whipping is often ¢he 
best way to cure this defect. ‘Tenderness is excellent for most 
children, but there are certain natures on which it is wasted, be- 
cause they simply abuse it. 

“Conscience does not seem to be very powerful in children be- 
fore the age of nine. Preaching, or advice unsought for does 
not seem to do much good, while suggestion does. As to the in- 
fluence of companions, it was greatest between the ages of ten 
and fifteen. This influence is next to that of home. 

“The influence of parents almost all described as of a pleasant 
and helpful nature. The difference in moral influence due to sex 
of parent, that is so often dwelt upon, does not show itself. 
Nearly all the things to make a noble character are found in both 
father and mother. Moral training not only consists in moral 
habits, but in the development of the feelings and emotions which 
have their roots in the religious sentiments inculcated early in 
the child's life. As the parents have the heart and sympathy of 
the child they can make it almost what they will. If they gave 
as much time and patience tothe nurture of theirchildren as they 
do to society, business, amusement, and pets, much of the evil 
and crime inthe world might cease. Unless children are brought 
up and trained well, and those provided for who have no proper 
home, there is little probability of making the world better. We 
must place the knife and fork in the child’s hand, if we wish them 
properly held. So morality, like etiquette, must be taught 
through repeated acts, that become a habit. There is perhaps 
nothing more important to the individual, family, and country 
than the mova/ education of children.” 


The Raw-Food Fad.—The eaters of raw food are feebly 
encouraged by the editor of Good Health (August), who remarks 
that whatever may be said of uncooked food it is certainly pref- 
erable to food badly cooked. He says: “Just now the raw-food 
diet threatens to become a fad. Certainly many people are ex- 
perimenting with this new dietetic idea. Fortunately it is not a 
very dangerous one. On the whole, much more mischief is done 
by bad cookery than could ever possibly result from the use of 
raw food, and there can be no doubt that it would be far better 
for the average man or woman to adopt an absolutely raw diet, 
and eat everything which he could possibly eat or relish, in a 
perfectly raw state than to swallow into his stomach the horrible 
messes which are concocted by the average cook. If the writer 
had to take his chances between raw food and the food found 
upon the average table, he would certainly dine with nature 
every time. Raw potatoes would be far less likely todo mischief 
in the alimentary canal than fried potatoes, Saratoga chips, or 
even ordinary baked potatoes well buttered while hot. Raw 
beefsteak, dripping and quivering, from the side of a freshly 
slaughtered animal, is probably one of the most digestible of all 
known foods, altho certainly not the most esthetic or appetizing ; 
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while the same steak, dried and fried on the griddle along with 
burnt butter and salt, is only a little more digestible than a bit 
of sole-leather. Raw wheat would certainly digest after a lengthy 
peregrination, but the same wheat made into doughnuts, griddle- 
cakes, pie crust, or noodles, might tarry for a lengthy period in 
some nook along the digestive highway without undergoing that 
transmutation by which harmless food-stuffs are converted into 
live blood and vitalized tissues. It is safer on the whole for man 
to take his food as he finds it in its natural state, than to take it 
as he finds it on the table of the average boarding-house or hotel. 
In o.her words, it is far safer for man to receive his food straight 
from the hands of his Maker, than from the hands of a French 
cook. ‘The raw-food idea is not to be hastily condemned nor too 
much discouraged. It will open the eyesof a multitude of people 
to the evils of our present ways in diet, and certainly will serve 
a purpose in pointing toward the natural way in diet, from which 
the civilized portion of the race has wandered so far astray. Our 
natural-food friends only need to drop off a few coarse and com- 
paratively innutritious as well as unpalatable food-stuffs to find 
themselves in the perfect way in diet which was marked out for 
man in the beginning, and in which our nearest relatives, the 
gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang-outang, are still walking.” 


FRUIT FOR THE THIRSTY. 


E who is unduly thirsty may quench his thirst, without 
danger of over-indulgence, by eating ripe fruit. ‘This 
course is advocated in 7ze Lancet (London, August 24). Fruits, 
says the writer, have practically no nutritive value nd their 
chief use in diet is for the administration of water 1n an appe- 
tizing form. ‘To quote from the article: 


“The amount of water in fruit is considerable. In watermelons 
it is no less than 95 per cent., in grapes 80 per cent., in oranges 
86 per cent., in lemons go per cent., in peaches 88 per cent., in 
apples 82 per cent., in pears 84 per cent., in plums 80 per cent., 
in nectarines 83 per cent., and in strawberries go per cent., not a 
fruit in the whole category containing less than 80 per cent. The 
irresistible conclusion, considering these facts, is that fruit plays 
an important réle in diet as a thirst-quencher. Certainly when 
fruits are freely represented in the diet less fluid requires to be 
consumed, and fruits would appear to be endowed with a subtle, 
inimitable flavor which is ample inducement to imbibe fluid in 
this most wholesome form. The question so prominent in people's 
thoughts at this hot season of the year as to what to drink might, 
therefore, on sound physiological reasoning, be answered, eat 
sound, ripe, juicy fruit. It is noticeable that as fruit enters into 
the diet the indulgence in alcoholic drinks is diminished. ‘Thus 
it is most satisfactory to observe people taking a good juicy slice 
of melon as preparatory to a meal instead of sherry and bitters 
or a‘cocktail.’ This is a most commendable practise, and the 
proceeding is, dietetically speaking, perfectly rational. The ta- 
vorings of fruits, altho of little nutritive value, are undoubted 
stimulants to the appetite and aids to digestion. Moreover, the 
juice of fresh-cut fruit is perfectly free from microbes, is as sterile 
as freshly clean-drawn milk, and the fruit acids tend to inhibit 
the power of those disease-producing bacteria which flourish in 
neutral or alkaline media. The marked antiscorbutic properties 
of fresh fruit, due to the vegetable acids and their salts in the 
juice, are of great importance. For the most part these acids are 
combined with potash, and hence a free diet of fruit preserves a 
healthy alkaline condition of the blood, and there is consequently 
a reduced tendency to the depositing of acids in the tissues. 
Peaches and that delicious and delicately favored fruit the nec- 
tarine contain quite a small quantity of sugar, and this, coupled 
with the fact of the tenderness of their pulp, makes them suit- 
able for the gouty and diabetic. There can be no doubt that the 
juice of sound ripe fruit is an ideal means of assuaging the in- 
tense thirst of hot weather—cooling, refreshing, and of an agree- 
able flavor. It is acommon experience that the more a person 
drinks to satisfy the demands of thirst in hot weather the worse 
he feels. The temptation is to gulp down huge quantities of 
fluid, with the result that excessive perspiration sets in and a 
very uncomfortable and unrelieved feeling follows. On the 
other hand, a judicious amount of sound, ripe, juicy fruit, 
whilst containing all the water necessary to assuage thirst, 
would lead to no such distress and would exercise other healthy 
effects on the bodily functions.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


CHANGES IN NEW-ENGLAND METHODISM. 


NUMBER of Methodist Episcopal clergymen in New Eng- 
land have been sending brief letters to Zion's Herald 
(Meth. Episc.) in answer to an editorial inquiry (apropos the 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference in London), namely, “ What 
changes, if any, have occurred in your theological views, pur- 
poses, or methods in the last ten years?” ‘The letters are indica- 
tive of individual experience rather than of any general change 
in religious belief; nevertheless they occasionally reach subjects 
of general interest, and have called out some newspaper com- 
ment. The Springfield Dazly Republican (August 29) groups 
some of the letters in an editorial article from which we quote: 


“A clergyman of this city [Springfield] says that methods 
change because of new circumstances, into which he does not 
enter. He says ‘Some of the Gospel message is seldom uttered, 
and much of our hymnology is unused because of its lack of 
adaptation to those present. ‘The trouble is not in the workman 
or the tools, but the material upon which he has to work.’ That 
is, the people are moving away from the minister—whether in 
progression or in retrogression is the question. Is he going in 
the same way they are? or is he standing still and they going 
backward. Mr. Heath says: ‘Given the Sunday-evening con- 
gregation of years ago, and a plain, direct gospel sermon with 
a warm altar service would be as effective as it was then.’ But 
plainly there is no such congregation. ... The one consen- 
taneous note is this, that in methods the direction is to appeal 
to thought more than to emotion, to consult more the individual, 
to work in the light of to-day. It isa fact, of course, that the 
old fashion of Methodist meetings with their loud appeals to 
sensation, their explosive ‘Amens’ and ‘Bless the Lords,’ is 
almost wholly of the past, and shows no sign of renewal. The 
Salvation Army in this respect has fallen heir to a heritage which 
they have improved with many extravagances. 

“As for beliefs, or views, not much is said in regard to the 
new Biblical criticism by analysis and history, but some of what 
is said is worth noting. Rev. Dr. James Mudge says: ‘I see 
more and more clearly that the old ideas are untenable, and that 
the radical ideas of some destructive critics are entirely unrea- 
sonable.’ So he occupies ‘a conservative position as regards the 
latter, and a progressive position as regards the former.’ Rey. 
Mr. Davis, the Boston minister already quoted, sums up his 
changes of belief in these sentences: ~ 


*“*Tesus Christ came to earth to.show us what to do and how 
to do it. Others may to advantage theorize as to the atonement, 
etc. I have tried todosoin years gone. Dissatisfaction crowned 
my efforts. I have one object before me now—to follow Jesus, 
preach Jesus, lead men to Jesus.’ 

“Rey. Charles H. Stackpole, of Melrose, is convicted of ‘the 
newer and more rational theory of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures’; he no longer holds to‘ Paul’s dogmatic theology, founded 
largely on an untenable view of Genesis’; he is open to evolu- 
tion ; no longer holds any theory of the atonement, save that 
Christ is the supreme expression of God's love; and ‘all the 
woful knowledge of the past . . . misrepresents the character 
of God and is destined to perish from the ming of man.’ Rev. 
George S. Butters, of Somerville, says: 

«The theory of the inspiration of the Scriptures which I once 
steadfastly held I have been obliged to discard, holding strongly 
to the fact of inspiration with a satisfactory theory. Ten years 
ago I was strictly Wesleyan on the question of entire sanctifica- 
tion. To-day I do not regard that theory either Scriptural or 
practical.’ 


“«The Spirit lives only by ceaseless change of expression,’ de- 
clares Rev. L. H. Dorchester, of Boston. ‘The living organism 
has glided out of many oid phrases, and is finding fresher, more 
vital, and hence more effective expression in terms of to-day’s 
thought and life.’ Christ is‘ the embodiment of divine altruism, 
the example and inspiration for all service.’ ” 


In general, 7he Republican concludes, these letters indicate 


that the old theological groundwork is being replaced by rational 
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bases of practical work and a large conception of the nature of God. 
“‘And so is it in degree with all the church, even in the old church 
that is so seldom considered when one speaks of the progress of 
religious thought and the advance of hope for the world. The 
Roman Church may be what it was in Old World countries, but in 
spite of the remark attributed to Cardinal Gibbons, that there is 
no such thing as ‘Americanism’ in that church, it is true that 
there is at work in its ministrations and utterances here a spirit 
wider than Americanism, but to which America gives impulse 
and opportunity.” 





CARDINAL VAUGHAN ON THE BINDING 
POWER OF AN OATH. 


ARDINAL VAUGHAN’S address, delivered at Newcastle 
September 9, before the Catholic Truth Society, dealt with 
a good many subjects of present controversy. It was addressed 
to Roman Catholics, but that it is of interest toa much wider 
circle is shown by the comment it calls forth from independent 
secular journals. ‘The speech is reported in full by the London 
Tablet (September 14), and in it the King’s declaration is char- 
acterized as next to worthless as a guaranty for the religion of 
the crown, The cardinal says: 


“No engagement, no promise, no oath is lawful unless the 
thing promised or sworn to be just, right, and true. Herod took 
an oath to grant any request made to him, and he committed a 
double crime when he kept his oath. 

“But look to the example and practise of our own times. Do 
not devout clergymen swear every day in good faith to teach the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and find every day that conscience and 
good faith compel them to break their engagement by submitting 
to the Catholic Church? 

“When a man fully realizes that by a promise or an oath he 
had pledged himself to something that is unjust, immoral, un- 
true, the engagement ceases to bind. No dispensation from the 
Pope is needed of an oath that does not bind. The natural law 
itself declares null and void any promise in violation of the nat- 
ural law. 

‘““Now should it ever happen that the King became convinced, 
by God's grace, of the truth of the doctrines that he abjured, of 
what value would be the declaration? Absolutely none. No 
oath can stand against the command of God and of conscience. 
Is it not, then, obvious that the state, instead of seeking to fet- 
ter the liberty of the soul, the rights of conscience, and the claims 
of God, ought to seek most religiously to respeet and guaranty 
their perfect freedom—even in the person of a king? 

“The declaration, therefore, is worthless as a guaranty to any- 
thing in the future. At most it registers the conviction of the 
person who makes it, at the time that he makes it. 

“But there is more than this. Surprising as it may be, if you 
examine this precious declaration from beginning to end, you 
will not discover in it a single line or word making the right of 
the King to reign dependent upon his profession of the Protes- 
tant religion. 

“Then of what use is the declaration? Yes, indeed, of what 
use? To be encased in a museum of historical antiquities, as a 
choice specimen of the spent passions of religious and political 
hatred, belonging to the age of that incomparable villain, Mr. 
Titus Oates.” 

On the portion of the address which refers to the royal decla- 
ration, 7he Westminster Gazette (September 10) expresses it- 
self in the following words: 


“We agree with much of what Cardinal Vaughan said as to 
the real power in the state being now vested not in the sovereign, 
but in Parliament. If Roman Catholics want certain things 
made law they have to look to the House of Commons, not to 
King Edward VII., even if he were a Roman Catholic. This 
paves the way for a plea to all Roman Catholics to be united on 
a policy for ‘ placing Christian schools on a par as to maintenance 
with board schools.’ The educational legislation of the next 
session ‘may settle forever the position of Christianity in this 
country.’ This seems rather rhetorical, but at the moment we 
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are the more interested in the cardinal’s dealing with the King’s 
declaration. In its present form it is blasphemous and an insult 
to men; in any form it is worthless as a guaranty: 

“*When a man fully realizes that by a promise or an oath he had pledged 
himself to something that is unjust, immoral, untrue, the engagement 
ceases to bind. No dispensation from the Pope is needed of an oath that 
does not bind. The natural law itself declares null and void any promise 
in violation of the natural law. Now, should it ever happen that the King 
became convinced, by God’s grace, of the truth of the doctrines that he 
abjured, of what value would be the declaration? Absolutely none. No 
oath can stand against the command of God and of conscience.’ 

“This is an interesting answer to the question, ‘When is an 
oath not an oath?’ but we are certain that this style of reasoning 
is not likely to commend itself to the English people. A sover- 
eign who found his solemn oath annulled by his conscience ought 
to abdicate. Cardinal Vaughan objects to the amended declara- 
tion as a‘solemn denunciation’ of Roman Catholicism. If he 
had said a solemn repudiation, we should not quarrel with his 
description of it, for that is precisely what it is intended to be. 
For our part, so far from it being an insult to Roman Catholi- 
cism, we take it to be an admission that the sovereign can only 
conceivably be a Protestant ora Roman Catholic, and that under 
existing conditions he must be a Protestant. Provided that the 
language used is restrained and not (as now) offensive, there 
does not seem anything very dreadful in the sovereign being 
asked to emphasize his Protestantism by repudiating Roman 
Catholicism. In any case we are certain, after the line taken by 
Cardinal Vaughan, that things will be left as they are—a sorry 
ending to the whole matter.” 


Characterizing the cardinal’s utterance on this occasion as 
“courageous,” and as in defiance of “a prejudice which more 
perhaps than any religious dogma keeps English Protestants 
from being in some political and other secular matters perfectly 
fair to their countrymen of the older opinions,” 7he Spectator 
(September 14) says: 


“They [English Protestants] have an idea, which they seldom 
frankly avow, but on which they frequently act, that Roman 
Catholicism is fatal on many occasions to absolute faithfulness, 
because, tho a Catholic squire may be, and usually is, just as 
truthful as a Protestant squire, the church claims the power of 
releasing its devotees from the obligation of an oath which the 
church declares to be immoral, or unjust, or untrue. If that is 
true, it is a doctrine which Catholics who hope for the conversion 
of England would, one would think, sedulously keep in reserve ; 
but Cardinal Vaughan, to his credit be it spoken, is utterly con- 
temptuous of any such reticence. He denounces the declaration 
made by our kings when ascending the throne as not only ‘ blas- 
phemous,’ but entirely useless, because ‘no engagement, no 
promise, no oath is lawful unless the thing promised or sworn to 
is just and right and true.’ ‘When a man fully realizes that by 
a promise or an oath he has pledged himself to something that is 
unjust, immoral, untrue, the engagement ceases to bind.’ If all 
acts were clearly good or bad in the judgment of all men, Protes- 
tants would probably agree to that utterance, holding, for ex- 
ample, that a promise, however solemn, to commit a theft could 
not from the moment the theft was perceived be morally binding 
upon the conscience of the intending thief. Unfortunately, a 
large proportion of all human action is subject to doubt as to 
what is right or wrong, and in such cases the Roman Catholic is 
bound, in theory at all events, to consult his priest, or in grave 
cases the Pope himself, and to abide by his decision. It follows, 
therefore, that in all cases in which the Roman Catholic is in 
doubt, which will often be in cases where his wishes or his inter- 
ests and his conscience are in conflict, the priest or the Pope can, 
by virtue of the authority of the church—z.e., by pronouncing 
the promise unjust, immoral, or untrue—release him from his 
obligation, so that he may sinlessly neglect that which he has 
promised to perform, or do that which he has promised to leave 
undone. The whole question of allegiance to the English house, 
for example, is full of difficulties to a Catholic, for cases might 
easily arise in which the interests of the church and the policy of a 
heretical prince would come into direct and palpable conflict. Is 
the Pope at liberty in such a case to absolve the English or Irish 
Catholic from his allegiance? Cardinal Vaughan seems to say 
he is, and in so saying justifies, so far as we can see, precisely 
the suspicion which underlies the statutes that prevent certain 
offices under the crown from being granted to Roman Catholics.” 
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Leaving the case in point—the King’s oath—with this state- 
ment of the situation, Zhe Spectator gives its further under- 
standing of the issue between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
upon the general question of oaths as follows: 


“Both agree that if aman discovers he has made a promise the 
keeping of which involves a wicked act, he has a right, nay, a 
duty, to break it. But the Protestant puts the tremendous re- 
sponsibility on the man himself. The Roman Catholic allows 
an external arbiter—z.e., the church in the person of the priest 
—to determine whether the promise is immoral, unjust, or un- 
true. Thus he allows a third person to interfere in the contract. 
To a Protestant this seems utterly wrong. To the Catholic it 
seems wise and right. In truth, the whole difference between 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism stands apparent. Of 
course the Roman Catholic would aver that no priest would ever 
declare any promise immoral, unjust, or untrue which a man 
would not himself know and declare to be wrong; but no Protes- 
tant, on the other hand, would for a moment agree to the validity 
of such assurance. He wants the individual honor-bound, and 
not the promise put at the mercy of a third person. 

“But tho we feel most strongly that the Protestant view of in- 
dividual judgment as to the binding power of the promise is infi- 
nitely better, both from the religious and the social point of view, 
we freely confess that in England, at any rate, there is no dif- 
ference whatever in practise. We can all, that is, rely as abso- 
lutely and completely on the word of an honorable Roman Cath- 
olic as on that of an honorable Protestant. Happily in these 
matters the man rises above the subtleties of any formal creed, 
and the man of his word will keep his word. In theory the 
Roman teaching may seem to endanger the binding power of the 
promise. In practise and for men of honor we know that it does 
not.” 


The Tablet and other Roman Catholic papers, such as the 
London /P2/o¢ (September 14), the Washington, D. C., New 
Century (September 21), the New York Catholic News (Sep- 
tember 14), and the New York /reeman’s Journal (September 
14), indorse Cardinal Vaughan’s speech, but do not enter into 
any discussion of that portion of it quoted above which refers 
to the binding nature of oaths in general. 





SOUNDING THE SHOFAR. 


“T° HE blowing of the ram’s horn on the first day of the Jew- 

ish religious year is the subject of an article by the Rev. 
F. L. Cohen in the London /ew7sh Chronicle (September 13). 
He says: 

“With all their conservative retention of relics of the hoary 
past, the never-ceasing development of their religious life and 
their adaptability to their ever-changing conditions have left to 
Jews but one characteristic material inheritance which remains 
unaltered from the days when Israel first became a people. 
There was a time when the Scroll of the Law was written ina 
different alphabet, but the Shofar has always remained the same 
both in material and in construction, and its shrill tones still re- 
produce the sounds which we are told were heard at Sinai. Per- 
haps the reason of this is because the details of its pattern, alone 
among the appliances of Jewish ceremonial, were never pre- 
scribed in all thesrigid definiteness beloved by the lawyers. It 
was enough for them that it was made from the horn of a ‘clean’ 
animal, of the kind that grows separate from its core, as with the 
sheep, goat, and antelope families. Nor did its shape much 
matter. Some Shofaroth are practically straight; others curl 
in the bold spiral in which the horn grew, particularly those in 
use in Oriental countries where the Gentile employs such curling 
horns. Most, however, take the form of the letter J, qc. Intri- 
cately ingenious reasons, symbolic and hermeneutic, have been 
put forward for the preference given to this shape. But more 
probably the early makers of Shofaroth arrived by experiment at 
the same conclusion as did the fashioners of the ancient Roman 
cavalry trumpet called a “¢uus, which is but a large Shofar ele- 
gantly fashioned in bronze. ‘These discovered that the crook 
shape was by far the most convenient to hold in a position calcu- 
lated to spread effective waves of sound.” 


The manipulation of a horn destined to become a Shofar is, 
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says the same writer, roughly done, and very often the -instru- 
ment is difficult to blow: 


“There exist many horns which can not be easily sounded even 
by the most skilful executant, save in certain positions, and then 
only by lips of a particular thickness and muscular elasticity. 
Rarely is a mouthpiece shaped which facilitates rather than 
renders difficult the task of the officiant. Naturally the maker 
would need considerable skill to manipulate the horn adequately 
by means of his knife and the softening effects of hot water alone, 
particularly as the tendency of the stretched horn to split has to 
be guarded against, for any metallic attachment to the mouth- 
piece, or even the insertion of another piece of horn, is not ritu- 
ally permissible. On any other part of the instrument but the 
mouthpiece, however, the ornamental application of metal, or 
carving, whether with a pattern or with an inscription, would not 
render the Shofar unfit for ritual purposes.” 


Three distinct calls are sounded in the synagogs, but only two 
are recognized in Scripture and in the Mishnah. The trumpet- 
calls mentioned in Num. x. 1-10 are the Zekzah or ‘“‘tongue- 
stroke,” and the Zeruah or “sound.” 


“The three flourishes have reference to the three essential 
principles of Judaism set forth in the additional service of the 
Day of Memorial. There would accordingly be twelve signals 
sounded on that occasion according to one tradition (7eszah, 
Shebarim-Teruah, and Tekiah thrice), and nine according to 
each of the other variants (three times either 7ektah Shebarim, 
Tekiah, or Tekiah, Teruah, Tekiah). Ali these sounded in suc- 
cession resulted in the thirty calls, in nine flourishes, in three 
sets, now heard after the Reading of the Law on Rosh Ha- 
shanah,” 





PROFESSOR JOHN FISKE ON PERSONAL 
IMMORTALITY. 


HE late Prof. John Fiske delivered at Harvard University, 
in 1900, an address bearing the title, ‘Life Everlasting.” 
This address stood clearly in Mr. Fiske’s mind, we are told, as 
a continuation, and in a sense the completion, of that series of 
his philosophic studies issued under the titles, “The Destiny of 
Man Viewed in the Light of his Origin,” ‘“‘The Idea of God as 
Affected by Modern Knowledge,” and “Through Nature to God.” 
It has just appeared in book form, and in it Professor Fiske 
maintains that faith in immortal life is the great achievement of 
the human mind, all-pervasive, concerned with every moment 
and every aspect of our existence, the one thing that makes 
this world inhabitable for us. He proceeds to consider man’s 
belief in his own immortality in the light of modern studies of 
evolution, noticing some distinctions between the earlier and 
later stages of the belief, and examining some of the objections 
alleged against it in the name of science. ‘The beginnings of the 
belief, says Professor Fiske, were necessarily lowly : 


“Nothing very lofty or far-reaching could be expected from the 
kind of brain that was encased in the Neanderthal skull... . 
But wherever untutored humanity exists, we find the conception 
of a world of ghosts more or less distinctly elaborated; the 
thronging simulacra of departed tribesmen linger near their ac- 
customed haunts, keenly sensitive to favor or neglect, and quick 
to punish all infractions of the rules which the stern exigencies of 
life in the wilderness have prescribed for the conduct of the tribe. 
This crude primeval ghost-world is thus already closely asso- 
ciated with the ethical side of life, and out of this association 
have grown some of the most colossal governing agencies by 
which the development of human society has been influenced. 
. . . It is not at all unlikely that the savage’s noticn of ghosts 
may have originated chiefly in his experience of dreams, and this 
is the explanation at present most in favor.” 


At this point, continues the author, the materialist argument 
is that a belief which has its origin in a mere misinterpretation 
of dreams is unworthy the serious attention of the scientific stu- 
dent. The reply made to this is that mankind's cardinal beliefs 
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must not be dismissed too lightly because of the crudeness and 
error in the human thought in which they first took root : 


“Now if we may take an illustration from the workings of an 
infant’s mind, it is pretty clearly made out that as baby sits 
propped among his pillows and turns his eyes hither and thither 
in following his mother’s movements to and fro in the room, she 
seems in coming toward him to enlarge and in going away to 
diminish in size, like Alice in Wonderland. It is only with the 
education of the eye and the small muscles which adjust it that 
the larger area subtended on the retina instantly means compar- 
ative nearness and the smaller area comparative remoteness. At 
first the sensations are interpreted directly, and the impression 
upon baby’s nascent intelligence is a gross error. The mother 
is not waxing great and small by turns, but only approaching 
and receding. If, however, we consider that in baby’s mind the 
enlarged retinal spot means more and the diminished spot less of 
the pleasurable feelings excited by a familiar and gracious pres- 
ence, the approach of which is greeted with smiles and out- 
stretched arms, while its departure is bemoaned with cries and 
tears, we see that as to the essentials of the situation the dawn- 
ing intelligence is entirely right, altho its specific interpretation 
is quite wrong. Mamma has not really dwindled and vanished 
like the penny in a conjurer’s palm, but has only flitted from the 
field of vision. 

“To come back now to our primeval savage; when he sees in 
a dream his deceased comrade and mistakes the vision for a 
reality, his error is not concerned with the most fundamental 
part of the matter. The all-important fact is that this dreaming 
savage has somehow acquired a mental attitude toward death 
which is totally different from that of other animals, and is 
therefore peculiarly human. .. . We may now observe that it 
adds greatly to the interest and to the significance of this fact, 
when we find that the very circumstances which tended to single 
out our progenitors, and raise them from the average mammalian 
level into manhood, tended also to make them realize the prob- 
lem of death and meet it with a solution. The grouping of facts 
now begins to make it appear that this primeval solution was but 
the natural outcome of the whole cosmic process that had gone 
before; that when nascent humanity first eluded the burden of 
the problem by rising above it, this was but part and parcel of 
the unprecedented cosmic operation through which man’s hu- 
manity was developed and declared.” 


Coming to the objections put forward by science to belief in 
immortality, Professor Fiske finds that the argument responsible 
for the large part of contemporary skepticism is ‘that the doc- 
trine of the survival of conscious activity apart from material 
conditions is unsupported by experience and is inconceivable.” 
“How much,” he asked, “ does this argument amount to as 
against the belief that the soul survivesthe body?” Heanswers: 


“Nothing! absolutely nothing. It not only fails to disprove 
the validity of the belief, but it does not raise even the slightest 
prima facie presumption against it. This will at once become 
apparent if we remember that human experience is very far in- 
deed from being infinite, and that there are in all probability im- 
mense regions of existence in every way as real as the region 
which we know, yet concerning which we can not form the faint- 
est rudiment of aconception. Within the past century the study 
of light and other radiant forces has furnished us with a sug- 
gestive object-lesson. The luminiferous ether combines proper- 
ties which are inconceivable in connection. How curious to think 
that we live and move in an ocean of ether in which the particles 
of all material things are floating like islands! But how ama- 
zing to learn that this ocean of ether is alsoan adamantine firma- 
ment! Is not this sheer nonsense? an ocean firmament of ether- 
adamant! Yet such seems to be the fact, and our philosophy 
must make the best of it. Now suppose that all this world were 
crowded with disembodied souls, an infinite throng most aptly 
called ‘the majority,’ a thousand or more on every spot in space 
as broad as the point of a cambric needle, in what way could we 
become aware of their existence? Clearly in no way, since we 
have no organ or faculty for the perception of soul apart from 
the material structure and activities in which it has been mani- 
fested throughout the whole course of ourexperience. These we 
will suppose are the countless millions, the existence of any one 
of whom, could we detect it, would suffice to demonstrate the 
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doctrine of a future life, and yet, for lack of the requisite means 
of communication, all this evidence is inaccessible. Such an 
illustration shows that ‘the entire absence of testimony does not 
even raise a negative presumption except in cases where testi- 
mony is accessible.’ The reason is obvious. Until we can go 
wherever the testimony may be, we are not entitled to affirm that 
there is an absence of testimony. So long as our knowledge is 
restricted by the conditions of this terrestrial life, we are not in 
a position to make negative assertions as to regions of existence 
outside of these conditions. We may feel quite free, therefore, 
to give due weight to any considerations which make it probable 
that consciousness survives the wreck of the material body.” 


The central stronghold of that materialism which denies the 
validity of belief in immortality, rests, observes Professor Fiske, 
upon the assumption that conscious mental phenomena are pro- 
ducts of the organic tissue with which they are associated : 


“And if consciousness is a product of molecular motion, it is a 
natural inference that it must lapse when the motion ceases. But 
if consciousness is a kind of existence which within our expe- 
rience accompanies a certain phase of molecular motion, then 
the case is entirely altered, and the possibility or probability of 
the continuance of the one without the other becomes a subject 
for further inquiry.” 

It is the latter conclusion which Professor Fiske deduces from 
his examination of the discovery in our century of the correla- 
tion and equivalence of forces. Upon this conclusion, he admits, 
““we can not directly base an argument sustaining man’s immor- 
tality, but we certainly remove the only serious objection that 
has ever been alleged against it. We leave the field clear for 
those general considerations of philosophic analogy and moral 
probability which are all the guides upon which we can call for 
help in this arduous inquiry.” 





SOME ‘* UP-TO-DATE” PULPIT DEVICES. 


RIGINALITY, the watchword of the twentieth century, ex- 
tends seemingly not only to the business man, the politi- 
cian, the /7/#érateurs, and the private citizen in his pastimes and 
hobbies, but to the pulpit as well. In other days, it may be, 
clergymen feared innovations and hedged themselves about with 
long-approved theories and methods, not venturing the path of 
originality for fear of losing their followers and lessening their 
influence for good. If we are to judge from the information 
spread before us incurrent periodicals, all this has been changed. 
We now have sermons the truths of which are brought home by 
means of glasses filled with colored water, or by dolls dressed in 
costume designed to illustrate the theme in hand, or by youthful 
preachers, clad in juvenile habiliments, who announce their im- 
mediate preparedness to answer any and every debated question 
of religious experience or theological inquiry which their hearers 
may choose to propound. Zhe Strand Magazine (September) 
takes the view that, in America at least, “the minister of relig- 
ion is as up-to-date as any other man,” and it exhibits, in letter- 
press and illustration, a dozen startingly original devices “in- 
augurated by the ministers to attract and hold congregations.” 
To quote from the article: 


“The minister who announced that he would deliver his ser- 
mons in a‘red robe’ succeeded in arousing the curiosity of all 
within his vicinity and in drawing large crowds to his church. 
Still more daring and original is the man who illustrates his ser- 
mons with oil-paintings shown, and even executed, in the pulpit. 
The clergyman whose church is non-sectarian, and who says that 
he lays claim to nochurch or particular congregation, has gained 
many converts and is doing good work. The Rev. C. H. Tyn- 
dall announces that he illustrates Bible truths by electricity, and 
has proved himself a leader in the ranks on the great march of 
progress by introducing wireless telegraphy into his church. 

“The church with a roof-garden is well attended and has an 
original man at its head, one who realizes that the hot days of 
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summer frequently destroy the good done during the balmy, 
soul-inspiring days of spring, and who has braved criticism and 
established codes by building a cool retreat on the roof of his 
church where open-air services are held. 

“A California church which has its choral services conducted 
by a Chinese choir understands that the people of the twentieth 
century clamor for novelty, something to capture the attention 
and hold the interest. In this class might also be mentioned a 
church in the city settled by William Penn,where lady ushers 
show strangers to a pew.” 


In addition to these “up-to-date” ministers, 7he Strand tells 
of a banker revivalist who wagers $1,000 that he can gain fifteen 
converts within two weeks in any church loaned to him; of a St. 
Louis clergyman who gives his congregation pictorial sermons 
from oil-paintings and drawings executed by himself; and of a 
progressive pastor “who has become famous for advancing novel 
ideas,” whose latest innovation is that of offering an inducement 
of one gold dollar to mothers to have their children baptized. 
The Strand article does not concern itself with the ethics of the 
subject, which it presents with a view simply to interest its read- 
ers pictorially and descriptively. Elsewhere, however, the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether the end sought justifies these 
means, or whether indeed any good end isreached bythem. The 
Buffalo Union and Times (Rom. Cath., September 5) severely 
condemns all such devices. It calls the clergymen who make use 
of them “lime-light preachers,” and says of two ministers who 
made their appearance in Buffalo pulpits on a recent Sunday : 


“The craze evinced by the preachers under consideration to 
modernize, not only the lessons, but even the text of the sacred 
Scripture, exchanging its stately diction for the penny jargon of 
the variety hall, will be certain, if encouraged, to bring religious 
instruction into contempt, and stamp all ministers of the type 
mentioned as cunning schemers for notoriety and the ‘mammon 
of iniquity.’ ” 


Recognizing the preaching function as the distinctive work of 
the church and as the indispensable means of spreading religion 
in the world, the New York Evening Post (September 13) says: 


“Yet nowhere, perhaps, outside of the political hustings, is 
the plague of oratory more mischievously at work than in a cer- 
tain class of modern pulpits. . . . Ministers with a natural power 
of fluent expression, able, perhaps, to speak readily without 
notes, and having, besides, the orator’s gifts of self-possession, 
presence, and personal magnetism, are sorely tempted to rely 
mainly for success upon these things, and even to court the pub- 
licity and ‘talk’ which a man of such endowments can so easily 
get. The danger of phrase-making, of resort to odd and ex- 
treme expressions, and of cultivating manner rather than matter, 
is one of the most seductive temptations in the path of every 
orator, and one to which few, at one time or another, do not suc- 
cumb. . . . The preacher needs to recognize that it is with relig- 
ion—religion in a wide, modern sense, but, nevertheless, religion 
—that he is, first of all, concerned, and that it is the religious 
aspect of these great questions which ought never to be lost sight 
of. For a while, no doubt, we shall continue to have the mere 
oratorical display which is still too much in evidence; but along 
with it is growing unquestionably the wider influence of the 
preacher, because of the growing recognition of the indispensa- 
bleness of the preaching function in the church and the world. 
No stronger evidence of this could be found than the profound 
impression produced first in Baltimore and then in New York 
City by the Rev. Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, and the heartfelt 
tributes to his beneficent influence which were evoked by his 
tragic death. ‘His greatest power was this,’ said ex-President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins University at the memorial meeting 
in Baltimore— he knew how to reach hearts.’ ” 





THE provisional program for the ninety-second annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions has been an- 
nounced in an attractively illustrated souvenir booklet just issued. Hart- 
ford, Conn., is the place of meeting, and the session will continue from 
October 8 to 11 inclusive. The program indicates that a large number of 
missionaries lately returned from China, Japan, Africa, Turkey, and India, 
as well as others about to depart for the foreign field, will give addresses. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE FOREIGN PRESS ON THE 
ASSASSINATION. 


UROPEAN comment on the assassination of President 

McKinley is directed chiefly to the uselessness of such a 

deed to bring about the result sought by the assassin and to 

suggestions as to new methods for combating anarchistic propa- 
ganda. 

French journals see in the crime a warning to France to adopt 
more stringent laws with regard toanarchists. It waseven more 
senseless and brutal than the striking down of the innocent Em- 
press of Austria, declares the Journal des Débats (Paris). It 
admits of no more definite classification than to say that it was 
the deed of an anarchist. In the opinion of the Gaw/ots, the 
crime demonstrates the “ powerlessness of institutions to restrain 
the revolt ‘of men tortured by madness, conceit, poverty, ambi- 
tion, vanity, vengeance, folly, or hatred.” The Socialist organ, 
the Petite Répudbligue, calls the crime “odious and futile,” and 
the Lanterne, also Socialist in sympathies, observes: “* We hope 
that the murderous bullet which struck President McKinley was 
not fired by a man of the people, who, in shooting it, may have 
broken with his own hands the instrument of liberty which con- 
stitutes his right as it does his strength.” Roland de Marés, 
writing in the /ndependance Belge (Brussels), declares that the 
crime arouses the most vehement indignation throughout the 
civilized world. Every sane man, he continues, will deplore such 
a political crime from the standpoint of reason and sense: 


“The death of one man, no matter how exalted his station, 
never put an end toa régime, and the sole effect of political as- 
sassination is and always will be to call forth bitter and perhaps 
intemperate acts of retaliation. It gives established orders a 
new and excellent opportunity to justify their existence, and 
permits them to take all sorts of severe measures, ostensibly for 
the defense of society, but often, alas, for the subversion of jus- 
tice and liberty. All history has demonstrated the absurdity as 
well as the infamy of political assassination, and, from the day 
upon which Henry IV. of France was murdered to the hour of 
the killing of Humbert of Italy, the world has witnessed each 
attack only solidify the opposition and deepen the horror at such 
deeds. It is‘a stupid barbarian who imagines that the poniard 
which kills the man kills also the idea he stands for, and who 
believes that the cause of justice and truth is advanced by blood 
and massacre,” 


The Kdlnische Zeitung declares that the sympathy felt by 
Germans for the President’s family and the American people is 
only the more sincere because, in spite of all the criticism which 
was provoked by his policy, “he guided the destinies of his coun- 
try with undeniable integrity and with an indefatigable sense of 
duty. . . . The cowardly crime at Buffalo is regarded with un- 
speakable horror throughout the German empire.” Europe be- 
lieves McKinley to have been quite as much of a martyr as Lin- 
coln and Garfield, declares the Wieuwws van den Dag (Amster- 


dam), and looks upon his taking off as even more of a crime 


against nations, as there was no apparent cause for it. The 
Italian press contains articles eulogistic of the President’s char- 
acter. The Messaggero, the Popolo Romano, and the 7riduna 
(Rome) compare the assassination of McKinley with that of 
King Humbert, and all these journals declare that America must 
cooperate with Europe in suppressing anarchist propaganda, 
The Aftonbladet (Stockholm) believes that imperialism and the 
trusts must bear the odium of the crime. 

The Spanish press comments sympathetically. Altho Presi- 
dent McKinley wrought great injury to Spain, says the Corre- 
spondencia (Madrid), we do not deny his statesmanlike quali- 
ties and deplore the crime of which he has been the victim. The 
Liberal also declares that Spain does not permit the memory of 
the war to interfere with her horror and regret at the deed of the 
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assassin. Several Madrid journals publish long editorials point- 
ing to the term of the dead President as the beginning of an era 


of decline for the United States. He had no scruples about the 


spoliation of Spain, says the /mparcia/. “It is too soon yet to 
judge his personality, still more to judge his policy, but perhaps 
soon the United States may see in this President the commence- 
ment of her decline.” The Hera/do, while severely condemning 
the assassination, censures the entire policy of the dead Presi- 
dent. The patriarchal institutions founded by Washington, it 
says, no longer prevail: 


“The United States has learned to oppress peoples. In the 
midst of the grief felt throughout the world at the crime of which 
a great citizen, the President of the republic, has been the vic- 
tim, nobody can fail to think of the wars which he has promoted, 
the evils he has caused, and the innumerable mothers who mourn 
their sons in consequence of his imperialistic ambitions and his 
policy of expansion.” 

The crime shows that something is wrongin the United States, 
says the E~oca. Will the Americans find and remedy it? 

The Discusion (Havana), in an editorial in mourning type, 
declares that Cuba will never forget William McKinley. What- 
ever his Government may have done since the Spanish war, it 
was his hand which, on April 19, 1898, signed the solemn decla- 
ration rescuing Cuba from Spain and giving her independence. 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg, which is usually the mouth- 
piece of the imperial Russian Government, praises President 
McKinley for his “uniformly dignified and moderate foreign 
policy,” and hopes that the United States will not permit the 
“dastardly act of these internal barbarians, the anarchists,” to 
interfere with the pursuance of this policy. The Novoye Vremya 
(St. Petersburg) says that the attempt on the President's life is 
regarded with particular aversion in Russia, ‘“ where the esteem 
for the American republic is as deep as the respect for its Presi- 
dent.” 

The deep sympathy for the American people in their sorrow is 
as spontaneous and sincere in England, declares The Spectator 
(London), as that which came from the United States when 
Britain’s Queen died. ‘We may feel for foreign nations at 
times of national sorrow or anxiety. We feel wz## the Ameri- 
cans as a man feels with those of his own house and blood.” 
Nothing, says Zhe Daily News (London), can persuade us to 
regard the United States as a foreign country, or the people who 
speak our language and read our literature as aliens from the 
mother-country : 


“This feeling of kinship is none the less real because we are 
not accustomed to parade it; but we should miss the point of 
what is, after all, a national demonstration of sympathy if we 
did not see.in it the ties of acommon race and a common tongue, 
and argue from it a closer drawing together of the two countries 
as time goes on. . . . There is something in the career-of a great 
American that touches a peculiar chord in the English heart. It 
must be that we feel the thrill of the old sap, and like to think 
that these men, with their rugged qualities, the hard struggle of 
their youth, the unassisted career in which sheer force of char- 
acter, and nothing else, carries them to the front, are signs of 
the grit of the British stock.” 


President McKinley’s Administration, this London journal 
believes, marks the parting of the ways for the United States. 
It says: 


“President McKinley's last speech sounded the note of com- 
mercial empire with which his name has come to be associated, 
tho it seemed to hint at some modification of the tariff in its 
purely protective aspect. He was the first President to expound 
the imperial idea to the American people, and to lead them on 
the path of adventure, which branches off abruptly from the old 
ways of American policy. ‘The idea has played havoc with the 
old lines of party in America, as it has donehere. It has enlisted 
on its side the power of wealth, and its glamour has had its influ- 
ence on a great mass of the electors for the time being, tho the 
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best men and the clearest thinkers of the country stand apart. 
Territorial aggrandizement, the hankering after new markets, 
the passion for cockering up industries by artificial methods, this 


‘is the conception of polity which has taken the place of the old 


American ideal. . . . America is confronted to-day with a state 
of things that undoubtedly makes for anarchy ; and all her states- 
manship and public spirit are wanted for the task of extricating 
the community from a common danger. We do not say that the 
body of organized discontent is commensurate with the power 
of organized capital, which is growing every day, until it has 
reached proportions that have never been touched by any other 
country in the history of the world. But every student of Amer- 
ican affairs is aware that the growth of trusts, associated as they 
are with the exercise of irresponsible power over the laborer and 
the consumer, is a grave danger to the community. The policy 
with which Mr. McKinley was identified, a policy which made 
the state the abettor of the trust system, and organized not so 
much industry as monopoly.on a basis ef tariffs, is one that to 
English eyes, at any rate, seems not only incompatible with the 
interests of the Commonwealth, but a perpetual challenge to those 
interests,” 


The St. James's Gazette (London) enumerates the victims of 
political assassination during the past ten years, and says: “No 
members of the human race since the world began have been 
further removed from the category of ‘tyrants’ than those we 
have named.” 

The Gazette severely condemns the newspaper notoriety given 
the deed and the personal description of the assassin. It says 
that “it is difficult to see how any person could very well be more 
advertised, flattered, cursed, and talked about in general than 
this human beast in the Buffalo jail,” and “naturally other hu- 
man beasts become anxious to undergo the same experience.” 

The Pali Mall Gazette (London), while “not wishing to give 
the slightest annoyance to the American people when the sym- 
pathy of the whole wor'd is turning toward them,” can not forget 
that “the murder plots of the Clan-na-Gael, directed, not against 
the heads of the state, but against our innocent fellow country- 
men, women, and children, were hatched in the cities of the 
United States with impunity.” ~ 

The assassination, observes 7he Speaker (London), recalls the 
commonplace that ‘the chance maniacs whom we rather rashly 
call ‘anarchists’ attack those whose fall can by no possibility 
affect the society at which they aim.” 

“William McKinley is in nothing the man whose removal could 
affect the life of his country. No part of politics—not even the 
shades of difference within his own party—would be touched by 
his death. He has originated no national movement, he has 
counseled no particular domestic policy, he has conceived no 


plans. He is the honest and laborious servant of one political 
force.” 


Socialists all over the world, declares Zhe C/arion (London), 
an organ of the Socialist movement, “will deplore the attack 
upon President McKinley, because they recognize that he is no 
more to be blamed for existing social evils than any other prod- 
uct of the system, and because their ears are always keenly sen- 
sitive to the groans of suffering in every quarter. ‘They recog- 
nize in President McKinley a victim to a mad and iniquitous 
system, and they pity him and his relatives precisely as they 
pity the other victims whose agonies are reported in the same 
week’s paper.” Commenting on the fact that Socialists are 
bracketed with anarchists in the denunciation of the press 
throughout the world, Zhe Clarion says: 

“Enlightened men are beginning to understand that Socialism 
stands for love not for hatred, for cooperation not for strife, for 
fellowship and not assassination. Itbeginstodawn... . that 
there is a difference between enlightened altruists who are spend- 
ing their energies in trying to build up brotherhood upon earth, 
and those warped, unhappy sons of long-suffering nationalities— 
Italians, Poles, and Russians—who periodically demonstrate the 
demoralizing effect of centuries of oppression by futile blind re- 
venges which stagger civilization.” 
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Few Social-Democrats, says /ustice (London), perhaps the 
most representative of British Socialist organs, will dispute the 
folly and uselessness from any point of view of the shooting of 
President McKinley. There is, however, one thing, continues 
Justice, which affords us some real satisfaction, and that is its 
demonstration of the futility of the efforts of the powers that be 
to stamp out anarchism by police measures concocted at inter- 
governmental conferences such as that at Rome. 


“These measures, dictated by craven fear and panic, are a 
serious menace to liberty all the world over. After every ‘at- 
tempt’ of this kind a mad howl goes forth from the reptile sec- 
tion of the press for increased police tyranny and supervision. 
Now we see how much good it all is. The Rome Conference 
decided to extradite political refugees holding anarchist opinions, 
and this has been done in Switzerland. President McKinley 
was surrounded by twenty-five private detectives, besides extra 
posses of police, whenever he appeared in public—e? voz/a /” 


The Labor Leader, of Glasgow, Keir Hardie’s paper, says: 


“We Socialists can have nothing but abhorrence for such an 
atrocity. It is a blunder as well as a crime. It retards our 
work. It is opposed to that slow but sure progress along consti- 
tutional and well-marked lines, pursued with an intelligent per- 
sistency, which is the only safeguard of permanency.” 


The Canadian press is very outspoken in its expressions of 
sympathy. Zhe Evening Telegram (Toronto) declares that 
while “differences in form of government in national aim and 
ideals and flags are the shallows which murmur between Canada 
and the United States in the days of peace and prosperity, the 
deep heart of Canada is wounded by the blow which brings sor- 
row toa kindred nation.” Zhe G/ode (‘Toronto) compliments the 
Buffalo police authorities for protecting the assassin from the fury 
of the populace, for, it says, no matter what his crime, to lynch 
him would be toresort to anarchy to avenge anarchy. Ze Her- 
ald (Montreal) declares that the crime will bring home to Amer- 
icans the fact that they are now “bearing the Old World’s bur- 
den.” 


- 


“Immigration to America has been the safety-valve of 
Europe. It has provided a solution for problems that have 
pressed upon states. Those who were proved incompetents in 
the stifling civilizations, who had nothing left but their brute 
strength, and were from day to day in presence of the need of 
using it, passed out by thousands from the places where their 
presence would have been a menace to Europe. Fortunately, the 
ampler scope for such energies as they possessed tended to at 
once raise them, by clearly perceptible stages, from the abyss in 
which they were. But the process, which still goes on, was not 
conducted without ample evidence that if they left their envi- 
ronment behind them they brought their characters along. The 
increase in the number of murders and assaults, the spread of 
vicious immorality, the taint that has been left upon the life of 
the largest American cities, all bear witness to the transplanta- 
tion of Old-World perils. . . . The brute populations of Europe, 
ground down by law, by privilege, by taxation, by conscription, 
by denial of education, of political freedom, and of facilities for 
intercommunication and interchange of the products of labor, 
are the index of the price humanity pays forthese blunders. ‘I‘he 
lesson of the assassination is that America is helping to bear the 
cost."—7ranslations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





Far-Eastern Criticism of Our Chinese Policy.— 
While the general character of our policy in China is com 
mended by the press of Europe, a number of journals in the 
Far East appear to find cause for alarm in our possession of the 
Philippines, which fact, says the Kobe Hera/d, has greatly in- 
fluenced our attitude toward the settlement of the Chinese trouble. 
America, says the Bangkok 7imes (published under British aus- 
pices), is “just as little to be trusted as German force and Mus- 
covite subtility.” Zhe Japan Weekly Mail (Yokohama), also 
published under British auspices, believes that the United States 
advocates the “open door” in China solely from a selfish desire 
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to develop the Philippines. Zhe Sun, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in both Japanese and English in Tokyo, declares that “in 
future the Americans and the Russians will exploit both the East- 
ern and Western continents, one with the spade and the other 
with the sword.” Zhe Sun wonders how the United States and 
Russia can be so friendly, “when one remembers how completely 
at variance are their institutions and life.” The only things they 
have in common, it says, are youth, vigor, and an irresistible ten- 
dency to expand territorially. 





THE RUSSIFICATION OF FINLAND. 


HE Russification of Finland is apparently progressing rap- 
idly. A letter from Stockholm recently published in the 
Deutsche Tages-Zeitung (Berlin) describes the secret methods 
employed last spring by General Bobrikoff to get possession of 
the Finnish archives at Helsingfors. When the Russian official 
demanded the arthives of the years 1809-1825, says the writer of 
this letter who claims to have been present at the time, the keeper 
of the records refused to deliver them except upon an order from 
the Finnish senate. Despite the protests of the senate, most of 
the learned associations of the country, and a petition signed by 
850 ladies of Helsingfors, however, the papers were forcibly taken 
from the keeper and sent to St. Petersburg. The writer believes 
that the object was to destroy all documentary evidence of the 
historical privileges granted to Finland. The A/tond/adet 
(Stockholm), commenting on this, declares that after Finland 
Sweden’s turn will come. It wishes Scandinavia were strong 
enough to make an effectual protest against the oppression of 
its ancient provinces. 

Mr. Eugene Limedorfer, who has made a study of the Finnish 
question, contributes to Zhe Forum (New York, September) an 
article in which he declares that “official Russia aims at nothing 
less than the total extermination of the Finnish nation.” He 
reviews the history of the “ Russification”” process since 1899, 
when, by imperial edict, Finland ceased to be a grand duchy 
and became a Russian province. The effect of the new regula- 
tion, by which, out of a nation of 2,500,000, 120,000 men are al- 
ways actively engaged in military duty, is very severe on the 
industries and agriculture of the country. Says the writer: 


“Practically every able-bodied man is drafted into the army, 
and is kept from any useful occupation for fully five years. We 
may overlook the misery and frequent tortures that have to be 
endured during this time; we may even pass over the fact that 
five years of enforced uselessness unfit a man to follow with 
any success the occupation or trade he has learned in his youth ; 
nay, we can go even further, and leave out of consideration the 
toil which is required from the producers in order to clothe and 
feed the army. It is sufficient to say that a country whose soil 
yields only to concentrated and steady labor can not have 36,000 
young men taken away from its scarce population and remain 
prosperous. And it is a fact, admitted by the Russian authori- 
ties themselves, that the industries and agriculture of Finland 
have suffered very much. Indeed, for the first time in the his- 
tory of Finland the population is at times actually in distress 
from hunger, a condition which was totally unknown as long as 
the country was self-governing or was a part of Sweden, in spite 
of the fact that its crops have failed occasionally.” 


Of the Russian “reform” of the Finnish educational system, 
Mr. Limedorfer says: 


“Russia has learned that she can not count on making Rus- 
sians of the adult Finns. She is shrewd enough, however, to 
know that if she can control the educational system of the coun- 
try she can make of the children whatever she chooses, ... . 
Russia, where the Government has been opposed to education, 
and where illiteracy is the condition of nearly sixty per cent. of 
the population, intends to‘ reform’ the school system of Finland! 
No wonder that men and women raise their voices in horror; no 
wonder that resistance to this movement will be even stronger 
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than to either the reorganization of the army or the changing of 
the official language. Already the order gradually to substitute 
the Russian language for the Finnish in all elementary schools 
shows plainly the reason for this action. Most teachers are per- 
fectly conversant withthe Swedish, German, French, or English 
language, but only a few know Russian well enough to teach in 
it. Of course, they become at once incompetent in the eyes of 
the Russian authorities, and are replaced by Russians, who in- 
stil into the minds of the children the tenets of the Orthodox 
Church and the ‘knowledge’ the Russian Government desires 
they should get. Persistency in this direction—and the Baltic 
provinces have shown the world that Russia is persistent—will 
bring the control of the elementary schools into the hands of the 
ignorant and often drunken Jofes ; real teaching will disappear ; 
and the children will degenerate into a nation as illiterate as the 
Russian.” 


In conclusion, he quotes the words of a “ well-known Finnish 
patriot " who believes that there is no hope for his nation: 


““Numerically we do not count. We are asmall nation. Rus- 
sia is very large. We can neither fight her nor oppose her very 
long. And other countries will not and can not interfere in our 
behalf. They are doing precisely the same thing. England has 
her Boers; Germany her Poles; in Austria one nation fights the 
other, the Magyars oppress the Germans and Rumanians. And 
France? France is the ally of Russia. America? No hope from 
there; she is busy with the Filipinos. It is a pity, an all-round 
pity; but it seems to me that the days of national existence for 
small peoples have gone.” 


A reply to an attack on Russia’s educational policy is made by 
M. C. Pobiedonostzeff, Procurator of the Holy Synod, and prob- 
ably the most powerful manin Russia. In Zhe North American 
Review’ (New York, September), M. Pobiedonostzeff declares 
that, in Russia, the “main question is not that of beginning at 
once to instruct in the sciences, but that of inculcating in the 
people’s minds notions of what is right and wrong, just and 
unjust, true and false; of teaching them the alphabet, teaching 
them writing, teaching them the principles of the gospel, and 
of bringing their minds to the realization of spiritual truth.” 
The school, therefore, he continues, must be simple and cheap, 
in accordance with the nature of the locality. ‘‘Such is the 
principle of the parish school in Russia; yet, in proportion as 
the local conditions are more favorable, the school in many places 
develops these primitive rudiments into a more varied instruc- 
tion and furnishes a complete course of elementary education.” 
The Procurator also refers to the outcry against the withholding 
of representative government from Poland and the revocation of 
the constitutional rights of the Finns. Representative govern- 
ment, he says, has failed all over Europe: 


“Almost everywhere in Europe we may say the various states 
have outgrown the representative form of government, and every- 
where serious minds are protesting against the tyranny of parlia- 
mentary majorities at once incapable and turbulent. There is 
plenty of solid literature on the subject; for example, in Amer- 
ica, Godkin’s book on ‘The Unforeseen Tendencies of Democ- 
racy.’ France, Austria, Germany, Italy all feel themselves 
powerless to make headway with their badly working repre- 
sentation and their present parliamentary machinery. One 
may safely assert that this question is one of the most im- 
portant in political science, a fatal problem of the Sphinx placed 
for solution between the nineteenth and twentieth century.” 


Representative government he denounces as one of the “creeds 
of nineteenth-century pedants.” 

The Daily News (London) believes that the “indignation of 
England at such outrages [as those perpetrated in Finland] 
would be heard over Europe,” if it were not for the South Afri- 
can war. It says: 

“Our mouth is closed. We may sympathize as much as we 
please with Finland, but it does not lie with us to protest against 
the course that Russia is taking. Any attempt on the part of 
this country to strike its old attitude as champion of the perse- 
cuted nationalities would be received from one end of Europe to 
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the other with a shout of mocking laughter. ‘That is one of the 
penalties that we have to pay for our South African policy.” 


Free Russia, published in English in London, gives the fol- 
lowing list of “reforms” effected by Russia in Finland since the 
coup-d' état of February, 1899: 


“A Finnish national militia, officered by Finns, has been 
changed to conscription in Russian regiments which must serve 
in distant parts of the empire. Cossack and Russian soldiers 
have been quartered on Finland. Finland’s contribution to the 
imperial army has been increased from 1,920 to 7,200, and the 
term of service from three to five years. ‘The Russian system of 
press censorship has been introduced into Finland. During six 
months of 1900 twenty-six out of the 174 papers in the country 
were suspended by the Russian governor-general. —Theremainder 
continued only under restrictions. Among other things they may 
not print the proceedings of the Finnish Diet. Russian as well 
as Finnish must be taught in the schools, and used in the courts 
of justice. Russian stamps must be used for postage both within 
Finland and to foreign countries. Communication with the 
Finnish national Diet must be in Russian. 


“Preceding all these changes and making them possible, was 


the decree of the 15th of February, 1899, to the effect that the . 


Czar might, without consulting the Finnish Diet, promulgate 
edicts which should be law in Finland regardless of the ap- 
proval of the Diet.” 

This last, says Free Russia, was an arbitrary wiping away of 
constitutional rights which Finland has enjoyed since her union 
with Russia in 1809, to support which every Czar, including the 
present one, has taken oath at the time of coronation. 

A French writer (M. J. Chasles-Pavie), 
Bleue (Paris), declares that the women of Finland are among 
the most intelligent, progressive, and advanced in the world, 
and that it is to them the Finns owe most of their civilization 
and patriotism.— 7rans/ations made for Tue Literary DIGEST. 
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DECAY IN IRELAND. 


NDER this title, a prominent Irishman, who “for reasons 

of state withholds his name,” contributes to Ze Speaker 
(London) an exhaustive analysis and review of the preliminary 
abstract just issued by the Irish Census Office. 
ing.on the decrease in the population of Ireland, which, “ 
among Christian countries, has lost inhabitants progressively 
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this writer bemoans the fact that 
the Irish cities have grown at the expense of the rural districts. 


for more than half a century,” 


The unhealthy increase in the population of a few of the larger 
cities, coincidently with the abnormal decline in that of the entire 
country, is due, he believes, to a development of the distributive 
and shop-keeping class at the expense of the productive. He 
says: 

“The Irish farmer no longer consumes his own home-made 
bread manufactured from his own home-grown wheat or oats, 
he buys bakers’ bread of American bolted corn; he no longer 
manufactures his own flitch‘of bacon from the gentleman that 
used to pay the rent, de gets the American variety cheaper, 
and sends his pigs—not to the local curer even—but to Eng- 
fand ; his wool is no longer made up in the neighborhood into 
clothes for himself and his family, he clothes himself now in 
cheap Yorkshire shoddy, ready-made in sweating dens—almost 
everything that he wears and most of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, from eatables, soap, candles, etc., which were for- 
merly made and procured direct in thé neighborhood, he now 
imports. And excessive importation breeds an army of distribu- 
tors, shopkeepers, commission agents, and middlemen generally. 
As these are chiefly concentrated in the large towns, and above 
all in the capital, which is the chief seaport of the country, the 
latter have apparently escaped to a large extent the dry rot that 
has overtaken the count: y as a whole.” 

The most formidable obstacle in the way of advance in wealth, 
he says, is Irish distrust of themselves and of one another: 


“There is more Irish money locked up at present in our joint 
stock and post-office savings-banks than there has been for 
many a year, and there is always plenty of Irish capital forth- 
coming for investment in South American tramways or South 
African mines. But for the founding or development of many 
local industries for which Ireland is peculiarly suited, such as 
the manufacture of peat moss litter or of peat fuel, basket-ma- 
king, the manufacture of paving setts, the quarrying of building 
stone and marble and slate, the extension of brick and terra-cotta 
potteries, all of which are comparatively simply processes, and 
of easy acquirement by unskilled workers, there is no capital to 
be had. There is a mine of wealth in our fisheries, both inland 
and coast, but there is no capital to work it.” 





Count Goluchowski, who has been calling for Anti-American trade com- 
bination and defending the Triple Alliance, has a bad dream. He hears of 
the new German Tariff ! —Humoristische Blatter (Vienna). 


THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF IN CARTOON. 
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*¢ Ruskin is so suggestive, so Somat inceting. and instructive a writer 

that the possession of his works, to read at leisure or to refer to, would be an 

unfailing source of pleasure, profit and intellectual uplifting to the owner.’’ 
—THE INDEX, Boston. 


We have decided to bring the work of this great man within the reach of every 
Literary Dicest reader. In order to make this possible we have secured the costly 
plates owned by the American Publishers’ Corporation, which recently failed, and 
whose affairs have been wound up by a receiver. A limited edition of only 250 
sets is now offered to Lrrerary Dicest readers at 


ALMOST 50% DISCOUNT 


This special offer is made only in THe Literary Dicest. Prompt action is 
: necessary if you would add this choice work—a delight to every book-lover— 


lowing books: 

“Lest We Forget.”—Joseph Hocking. (Advance 
Publishing Co., $1.25.) 

“The Voyage of Ithobal.”—Sir Edwin Arnold. 
(G. W. Dillingham Co.) 

“From Atlanta to the Sea.”"—Byron A, Dunn. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25.) 


“Tristam of Blent.”"—Anthony Hope. (McClure, 
fie Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
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“Jack Racer.”—Henry Somerville. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
“A Nest of Linnets.”--F. Frankfort Moore. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 
“The Battle Invisible."—Eleanor C. Reed. (A. 
, C. McClurg & Co., $1.25.) 
! _ “Irish Pastorals."—Shan F. Bullock. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
“Lincoln in Story."—Silas G. Pratt. (D. Apple- 
i ton & Co., $0.75.) 
/ “Poems.”—Edwin Emerson, M.A. (The Carson, 
Harper Co.) 
“When Love Flies Out o’ the Window.”— 
Leonard Merrick. (D. Appleton & Co., $0.50.) 


to your library shelves. 
You May Have Scott, Dickens, Shakespeare, But No Cultured Home Can Be Without Ruskin 


A New Library Edition of 


THE COMPLETE WORKS oF JOHN RUSKIN 


Including all of his art works, miscellaneous writings, and complete autobiography, 
profusely illustrated and richly bound in 13 large 12mo volumes. 
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“When the Land was Young.” — Lafayette 
McLaws. (Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.50.) 
“The Westerners.”"—Steward Edward White. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
. “The Eternal City."—Hall Caine. (D. Appleton 
*&Co.) 
“General McClellan.”—Gen. Peter S. Michie. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 
“The Tory Lover.”—Sarah Orne Jewett. 
4 (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
“Jaconetta, Her Lovers.”—Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $0.80.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
September Tramping-Song. 








NOTE THE BOOKMAKINC 
Thirteen large 12mo volumes, elegantly bound in half morocco, gilt tops, full gilt backs, 
marbled sides, 260 illustrations including all the wood engravings, the half-tone and exqui- 
site colored plates, and all the notes of the famous London Edition. 

The works of Ruskin will Endure for All Time—a Never Ending Source of Inspiration and Delight 


—JOHN RUSKIN— 


The Interpreter of True Art Z<omer¢ D. 42%oee, | Literary Style that will Live for Centuries 


in The Independent: ; “ele 
“Ruskin, like William Morris, was consumed by a Charles Boissevain, in Handelsblad, Amsterdam : 


passion for art, but to him the word art always meant “ All who wish to study English thoroughly must read 
| 


, By CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE. 
Marching through the woods-road, 
Merry is the heart, O! 
Dwellers by the woods-road, 
4 Teach me all your art! 


Early touch of crimson, 
You are like her cheeks ; 
You shall touch my lips, too, 
And teach how true love speaks. 


Graceful, tender birches 
. Bending in the sun, 
You shall teach me wooing 
Till her heart be won. 


infinitely more than the pictures we hang on our walls een ™ him I would point out & composer of 
and occasionally go to see in the galleries. In his posers of music.’ 
mind it was simply a synonym for beauty in everything 

that the hand of man touches in our cities, streets | A Scholar with Deep Insight into Nature 
and homes.’’ New York Tribune: ‘‘ The true secret of his literary 
power was the marvelous insight—an insight as of 


at as Germany’s most famous com- 


Rushing brook below me, 
Leap and laugh and shine! 





You shall lead me onward 
Till I make her mine. 


Black-and-yellow warblers, 
Bold harlequins of song, 
Tell me all your knowledge; 

Must I woo her long? 


Veeries in the beech-trees, 
Calling to your mates, 

Know you the bunch of poplars 
Where my lassie waits? 





The Prudential Exhibit at Buffalo. 


Visitors to the Pan-American Exposition this sum- 
mer have been surprised at the exhibit of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, which occu- 
pies about 325 feet of wall space. 

Students of statistics and members of the medical 
profession find the exhaustive exhibit of medical 
statistics of considerable scientific value. 

An exhibit was made at Paris last year and met 
with such favor that the only gold medal awarded to 
an American life insurance company was given to the 
Prudential. 

The Prudential has 18 officers, 1,034 managers of 
departments and clerks at the Home Office in Newark, 
N. J., and an somney oe field medical staff of over 
14,000 men. Over 4,000,000 policies in force, exceed- 
ing $600,000,000. 




















The Philosopher with Noble Social Ideals 


H. Heathcote Statham, in Fortnightly Review: 
** His writings are full of great and noble ideals in re- 
gard to social life,and the duty of mankind to one 
another.”’ 


The Apostle of Optimism 7%, .Cxerdien : 


taught 
us that joy was a duty ; that you cannot be good unless 
you like being so,”’ 





mystic exaltation—into the deep meanings of natural 
phenomena.”’ 

Ugo Fleres in Nuova Antologia, Rome: “‘ A \and- 
scape was more to him than a i 
for the leaves of a tree he cared more than 
tresses of a woman.”’ 


The Stimulator of New Thought Ye~ .2°7* 


kin set people to thinking who had never thought 
before, and what he had to say he said in phrases that 
will live as models of English prose.” 


Neglect to add this sure mark of culture to your home. 
Miss an opportunity to make an investment sure to yield 


Don't Ae satisfaction for a lifetime. 


ait till all the remaining sets are gone before sending your order. 
You may add this treasure to your library on easy terms. We 
will supply the 250 remaining sets to Literary Digest readers 
for $3.00 down and $2.00 a month till paid for. THE REGULAR 


PRICE OF THIS EDI- 





ing sets on the above terms 
for only $18. 


(Delivered f.o.b. New York.) 





If cash payment be made, this coupon need not be used. 


SPECIAL RUSKIN LIBRARY COUPON 
TION Is $2.50 per volume. v. mM. ConYEL, Publisher, 280 Broadway, How Tork. a 
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We will supply the remain- | readers of Ruskin'’s works (13 vols) for $18. 1 enclose $3 and 
agree to pay $2 a month till the work is paid for in full. 
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Oh for the bunch of poplars 
Silver in the wind, O! 
Lassie at the road’s end, 
Let your heart be kind, O! 


—In The Independent. 


From ‘“‘ Hawthorn and Lavender.” 
SONGS AND MADRIGALS. 


By W. E. HENLFy. 

I send you roses—red, like love, 
And white, like death, sweet friend : 

Born in your bcsom to rejoice, 
Languish, and pine, and end. 

If the white roses tell of death, 
Let the red roses mend 

The talk with true stories of love 
Unchanging to the end. 

Red and white roses, love and death— 
What else is left to send? 

For what is life but love, the means, 
And death, dear heart, the end? 





When, in what other life, 

Where in what old spent star, 

Systems ago, dead vastitudes afar, 

Were we two bird and bough, or man and wife? 
Or wave and spar? 

Or I the beating sea, and you the bar 

On which it breaks? I know not, 1! 


‘But this, O this, my very dear, I know 


Your voice awakes old echoes in my heart ; 
And things I say to you now are said once more ; 
And, sweet, when we two part 
I feel 1 have seen you falter and linger so, 
So hesitate, and turn and cling—yet go, 
As once in some immemorable Before, 
Once on some fortunate yet thrice-blasted 
shore.... 
Was it for good? 
O, these poor eyes are wet ; 
And yet, O, yet, 
Now it comes back, I would not, if I could, 
Forget. 
—In September North American Review. 





Living. 
By EDWARD M. APPLEGARTH. 


Dreaming, dreaming, dreaming! 
In Life’s short dream, we breathe. 


Seeming to see in the dusk around 
Shadows of things we have never found: 
Hoping tofind in the dim “to be” 

Faces of friends we may never see: 
Longing to grasp in the misty night 
Proof of a future beyond our sight: 
Seeking to know ere this life is o’er 


* Where are the lives that have gone before : 


Striving to learn from the voiceless past 
Why ’mid earth’s darkness man was cast: 
Searching to find in a world of strife 

God written, a proof of eternal life. 


—In September Ains/ee’s. 





The American Girl. 
By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


She has a way of looking many things— 
Reserved or tender, sorrowful or gay, 

The morrow’s promise, or the yesterday 

Of ancient wisdom. Old-world romance clings 
About the new-world need for questionings 
‘Wherewith she qualifies her keen survey 

Of life in earnest or of life at play ; 

And subtle charm swift comprehension brings, 
Lies in her clear response to word or glance. 
Half ruled by impulse, wholly sensitive 
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Shaving with Pleasure is Enjoyed Only 


by those who possess good razors. OUR MASTER- 
PIECE RAZOR, the razor of the new century, is worth 
its weight in gold and fully represents what it is marked. 


Every Man that Shaves 


owes it to himself to be fully informed about the 
excellence and smooth-cutting quality of our 


MASTERPIECE RAZOR 
which we sell in pairs for $5.00 
We sell razors exclusively ; we make them, 
we grind them, put them in good cutting order, 


ready for the face; that has been our specialty 
since 1819. We use the best material money can 


line.” 
human ingenuity can make it. Every razor is 
personally inspected before leaving our hands. 


We have no agents, we sell direct to consumer, we 
deliver free, we warrant every razor to be precisely 


Our pamphlet“ All about Good Razors” mailed free. 
C. Kiauberg & Bros., 173 William St., New York 
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Every man in our employ is an “artist in his 
The work comes as near perfection as 


what we say it is, and have but one price. 




























Insurance Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
PRESIDENT. 


HOME OFFICE, 
Newark, N.J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I 
Shall be glad to réceive, free, particulars and 
vates of Endowment Policies. 





secceeererececeseecccccceseses MO Cnevevevesssesevecece 




















Two Purposes are Accomplished 


by an Endowment Policy. 
having a cash sum if you live till the end of 
the Endowment period. 
family, business or estate for full amount of 
policy in event of your death, before that time. 


The Prudential 













It insures your 


It also insures your 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 








For the Meme, Library, Sick Room, Studio, Office, School Room. 


one THE STANDORETTE «= 


Eavalté’s antans Easel, Reading 
Stand, Book Rest, Music Stand. Card 
Stand Sewi Stand, Drawing 

Board, all in one handsome 

a netly folded hipped 
pac ‘o « 

inbox % x 21x 2%. 









tion. Shi ee a on 
grovel, a 

tepoeaeamh money 
refunded. All adjustments 
are automatic. Made of steeltubing. Fin- 
ished oxidized, nickel plated, waitece black 
enameled. Handsome booklet free. 


D. H. ALLEN & CO., 30 Main St. Miamisburg, 0. 




















CANTOR 


Incandescent Gasoline Lights 


MOST LIGHT—100-candle-power from each 
lamp. LEAST COST—three cents per week per 
lamp for average use; fixtures, all kinds and 
styles, from $3.50 up. GREATEST CONVEN- 
IENCE—use gasoline, with any good incandes- 
cent mantle. SLIGHTEST BOTHER—no 
wicks, no wires; hang from a hook or 
stand on table. For HOUSES, HALLS, \ 

HOMES. — 
Send for cata- 
logue to 













CANTON : 
INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 
Box C Canton, O 











Readers of Tax Lirzrarny Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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To others’ moods—she holds in eye and lip 
The sorcery which conquers time and chance, 
And pledges as the best earth has to give, 
The privilege of her true comradeship. 


—In September New England Magazine. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


She Called Them.—“Bridget, did you call the 
boys?” “Indade an’ Oi called thim iverything Oi 
cud think of, but they wudn’t git up.”—Brooklyn 
Life. 





An Unnecessary Encumbrance.—Daisy: “I 
have made up my mind to enter society.” 

HARDHEAD: “\WWhat has your mind got to do 
with it?”"—Smart Set. 





In H-d-s.—“ Excuse me, is his majesty in?” 
CLERK: “No,sir. He’s in New York.” 
“When do you expect him back?” 

“We don’t expect him back.”—Zi/z. 





Two Girls.—“If ten men should ask you to 
marry them, what would that be?” “What would 
it be?” “Atender.” “Andif one should ask you, 
what would that be?” “I don’t know; what?” 
“A wonder.”"—Life. 





Not a Happy Outlook.—POTATO PALMIST: 
“This line tells me that you will meet with a ter- 
rible accident in your old age. You will be 
skinned alive, your eyes will be dug out, then you 
will be boiled, and finally mashed to a pulp.”— 
Life. 


In the Future.—“Do yez keep an assistant to 
the cook?” “Yes.” “And do be the assistant have 
ahelper?” “She has.” “And have yez a kitchin 
maid to clane up after the assistant’s helper ?” 
“We have.” “Well, I'll give yez a wake’s trial.”- 
Brooklyn Life. 








In the Same Boat. — NEAR - SIGHTED OLD 
GENTLEMAN: “Can you tell me what inscription 
is on that board over there?” 

IRISH Rusric: “Sure Oi'm in the same boat, 
sorr! It was moighty little schoolin’ Oi had when 
Oi was a bhoy mysilf, sorr ! ”— 77t-Bits, 





The Love-Letters of a Famous Man,— 
Dearest, Don’t for the world destroy this letter; 
keep it carefully. I am about making arrange- 
ments for the publication of our letters. Ever 
your own, MILTON, 
My Adored, Be sure to keep all my letters, so as 
not to destroy the sequence. Arrangements are 
now pending for publication. More news soon. 
As ever, your own RORESPIERRE, 
Dearest, my own Dearest, Remember to keep 
all my Aletters, ags'l do yours. Iam now holding 


them around, lam sure. Your own, as ever your 
own, ARISTOTLE. 
My Life, my Love, my Darling, Assure meagain 
that you keep all my letters. I am still contend- 
ing on the royalty matter. Franklin, Square and 
Company think it toomuch. Unless we can come 
to an agreement soon, I shall open negotiations 
with Skibner and Sons, Always, always, my 
adored one, your own, MOZART. 
My Thought, my Mind, my Life, my All All, 
Your suggestion about an asbestos box and cam- 
phor balls is a good one. The letters must be 
kept safe. I have just opened up the matter with 
Skibner. I am to see them again to-morrow. My 
adored, your loving captor, your happy captive, 
WELLINGTON. 
Dainty Dear, Sweet Fleur-de-lis, My own 
charming Suma-San, Be sure to file this away 
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ROCHESTER RADIATOR 60. Py 


HALF PRICE if you act at once 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD isn’t like that history you 
hated so when you went to school—a rusty, dusty, musty “ work,” written by 
a spectacled old fact-digger who never saw the STORY-MATERIAL in what 
he unearthed and mumbled over in such dreary commonplace. You SEE 
the scenes that Dr. Ridpath tells you about. 


Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and you see him reel 
before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 

Rome perches maniac Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up 
a poor madman’s name to stand as the synonym of savage cruelty for eighteen 
centuries. 

Xerxes, from his platform on A®galeos, overlooks the battle of Salamis and 
sees Themistocles, with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash his Persian 
fleet of over a thousand sail and help to mould the language in which this 
paragraph is written. 

—Three historical incidents out of thousands that are made REAL by reading 


what a historian gifted with imagination and the story-telling faculty has to say 
about them. 


MOREOVER, there is no historical REFERENCE work that approaches 
“RIDPATH” in value. All the lands of the earth are visited ; the history of 
every nation is fully told. The index is a wonderful affair. 





Only $1 to Pay before Entire Set is Sent: 


Here’s a set of books that you ought to have in your home. It’s one 
that you’ll value as long as you live. It interests the children—down to the 
three-year-old who asks forty thousand questions about its four thousand at- 
tractive pictures. It will teach you many things that you don’t know now, 
and will enable you to look up all the doubtful historical allusions that you 
come across in your newspaper and magazine reading. You'll buy it some- 
time anyhow. Here’s a chance to get it for half what 60,000 people have paid 
for it—and for half what it will cost yéu if you let this opportunity slip. And 
you can pay for it (if you like) at two dollars a month. Isn’t it common- 


sense to get it NOW? We’re to have but this one edition to dispose of at 
the half price. 


The Wanamaker Offer: 


For a little while we’re selling Ridpath’s History of the World 
(9 massive volumes, beautifully bound in half Russia, books 11 inches 
tall, set weighs 62 pounds) at HALF the regular subscription price, 
with only $1 to pay before the complete set is sent. . The balance 


to be paid in monthly payments—$z.00 a month; that’s less 
than car fares. 














L. D. 
Oct. 5. 


JOHN 


WANAMAKER 


Gf _NEW YORK or 
PHILADELPHIA 
Without cost to me, 
‘2, Please send the R/D.- 
Se, PATH Samfple-page and 
illustration book which con- 
tains specimens of the Race 
Charts, Chronological Charts, 
Colored Race-Tyfe Pilates, En- 
ravings, Photo-Engravings, 
Fint - Block Color Plates, Text- 
Pages, etc. 








Sent free: 


If you NEVER buy the history, it is certainly worth while to 

know something about what such a famous work as “ RID- 

PATH” is. The coupon will bring you 

FREE an expensively made book of specimen ) <a & 
. : © 

pages and all the information necessary to help 

you decide whether you can afford to OWN the set 

or whether you can afford NOT to own it. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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The Spinster Book 


By Myrt_e REED, author of “ Love Letters | 
of a Musician.” 12mo. Decorated cover. | 
Fully illustrated. Net, $1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 
This volume of charming “studies” and 
opinions will delight the numerous readers who 
have mourned the apparent passing of the light | 
essay. It is a work to captivate men and 
women, married and single. 


Time and Chance 


By E.sert HvupBarp, author of “ Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women,” 
etc, I2zmo. $1.50. 

Mr. Hubbard has chosen a most promising 
theme in the career of the heroic, unfortunate, 
and spectacular John Brown. The author of 
“A Message to Garcia,” dealing with such a 
subject, cannot fail to arouse deep interest. 


The Death of the Gods 


By Duirr1 MérejKowskt, Translated by 
ERBERT TRENCH. I2mo. $1.50. 


“Must be admitted to the select circle of really 
great historical novels.”—Zondon Chronicle. 

“A drama full of episode, lurid, intense, pas- 
sionate.”—Zondon Telegraph. 

“A most remarkable novel.”—Zdinburgh 
Scotsman. , 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York 
and London. 














> “Among the best of American war 
novels, this book will hold its own. A 
book that cannot fail to be an addition of ‘ 
value to our country’s literature."’ q 

( 


N. Y, Journal Saturday Review. 


The Sign of | 
the Prophet 


) BY 


DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


‘ Author of “RALPH MARLOWE.” ( 


~~ 
PARAS 





, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. , 


The Saad Pubihing Company 
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carefully. Yours was so good; I want to keep 
reading it, so have had a typewritten copy made 
to carry in my hat, while I have, of course, filed 
yours, Skibners agree to the twenty-five per 
cent. royalty. Other details yet to be arranged. 
Your loving, little, wistful CORTEZ. 


Loveliest Love, Do be careful, dear! Don’t 
carry my letters about with you to the woods and 
other places; put them away at once after read- 
ing them. We are now discussing whether it shall 
be one volume 8vo, or two small volumes. I think 
I favor the two small volumes. What do you say, 
dear? A soft, sweet kiss in the shadow, my love, 
from WAGNER. 





My One, my Only Sweet, Need I tell you, dear, 
to keep this carefully? Things are starting out 
fine. The press-agent has already started on his 
work. An advance notice is to appear in the Sat- 
urday Ad/-the-news supplement. After that, there 
is to be an illustrated article in 7he Book-Bor- 
rower. They are also going to publish selections 
in the magazine. A first edition of half a million 
will surely be required. That ought to furnish 
our flat comfortably. Love, love in fifty-seven 
varieties, HEINE. 

—H. R. Horr in Life. 








Current Events. 





Foreign, 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


September 25.—Ten Boer leaders, captured since 
September 15, when Lord Kitchener’s sur- 
render proclamation went into effect, are 
permanently banished from South Africa. 


September 27.—Great dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed in England over the conduct of the 
Boer war; a rumor that Lord Kitchener 
would resign, on account of his differences 
with the Secretary of War, is denied by the 
British war office. 


September 28.—Lord Kitchener makes public 
his reply to a communication from Mr. 
Schalk - Burger, acting - president of the 
Transvaal, charging the Boers with respon- 
sibility for the continuance of the war; steps 
are taken to sell the property of the Boers 
who continue fighting. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


September 24.—The Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wallleave Ottawa for Winnipeg. 
Destructive fires occur in Bergen, Norway, 
and Kallundberg, Denmark. 


September 25.—King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra return to London from the Continent. 


September 26.—In a fight between Turks and 
Albanians in Servia, fifty-four men are re- 
ported killed and wounded. 

The Danish ministry resumes negotiations 
for the sale of the Danish West Indies. 


September 27.—King Edward receives Ambas- 
sador Choate at Marlborough House, who 
thanks him for his messages of sympathy 
with Mrs. McKinley and the American peo- 
ple. 





If You Feel Depressed 


Use Horsford'’s Acid Phusphate 


Dr, W. E. Pitman, Lynchburg, Va., says: ‘I have 
used it in nervous depression and dyspeptic troubles, with 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsem ent of 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Bev, 0. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. FP. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
err Hundreds of Others, 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D, 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 


What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
$7. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co., iif," fiuddcipnin, Pa 











oma 


G¢~~ 
Fire Prool 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by 
fire for Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, 
Notes, Mortgages, Insurance Policies and 
other valuable papers. 





Price $9.00 
Freight prepaid to all points east of Denver 
Approximate weight, 50 lbs. First-class 
lock, duplicate keys: Inside dimersions, 10 
in. long, 6 in. wide, 4 in. deep. Space for 
lding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 
148-page illustrated catalogue sent free to any address. 
The Victor Safe & Lock Co. 
Department 25 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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good result.” 


The publishing house of Vallée & Co., will consider 


manuscripts 


for the coming poenee. 
Box 3396. VALLEE & CO., Boston. 





FOUNDED IN 1841, 
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Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicest are 


GUARANTEED TO WRITE PERFECTLY FOR 5 (mone tixety To Last 20) 


HOLLAND weno Holland ”—Maker of perfect 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


YEARS. 


MONEY INSTANTLY REFUNDED IF PERFECT SATISFACTION AND COMFORT IS NOT SECURED. 
Most modern and completely equipped Pen Factory in existence ; the name “ John 
0) *e 


ns over 40 years— Master of Fountain Pen 


Construction over 20 years—Creator of styles in Pens—Guarantor of Pen Comfort. 
Made in large variety of strikingly original designs, in all sizes, and all kinds of points. Moderate prices. 
Your dealer will supply you, or write tous for free descriptive booklet, No. 69 A, and price list. 

THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., 127 to 129 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 

asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Don’t be an Old Fogy. 


You admit that recent invention 
is revolutionizing almost everything 
around us and you are glad to profit 
by it, but some people will stick to 
the unsanitary and expensive hair 
mattress, after modern science and 
sanitary teaching has produced 


The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic 1) 
' 


Felt Mattress, 


We know our claims are broad and 
strong. We don’t ask you to believe us. 
We do ask you to try the mattress at our 
expense. Fair; is it not? 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even 
all you have hoped for, if you don’t believe 
it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by 
return mail—* no questions asked.” There 
will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs.,-$ * 35) aul 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., - = = 10.00 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., = nies > gi | 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs.,- = = = 13.35/ 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs.,- 15.00) 


Express Charges Prepaid to Any Point. 
In two parts, soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 


Do not be deceived by any one who 
offers you a Patent Elastic Felt Mattress. 
There is not a single store in the country 
that carries our mattress; almost every 
store now has an imitation so-called “ felt,” 
which is kept in stock to sell on our ad- 
vertising. Our name and guarantee is on 
Can be bought only direct 
Write to-day for our book, 
It will be sent /ree. 


OSTERMOOR & ORF ANY, 


119 Elizabeth St., 
NEW YORK. 





every mattress. 
from us. 
“ The Test of Time.” 


We have cushioned 
25,000 Churches. 

Send for free book, 
** Church Cushions.’’ 














WE CARPET YOUR FLOOR FOR $3.00 


to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS. 


Attractive and artistic patterns, peven 
on both sides and in all Olena and sizes 
Easily ke ept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpeta. Sent pre- 

tA int east of the Rocky 
untains. Money refunded if notsatis- 
factory. Illustrated catalogue showing 
rugs in actual cavers sent 
SANILAR 52 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia,’Pa. 
Elegant fain. ough for any Home. 








AUTHORS | in | inpoelticn end wuocess, Revlon and gritictom 
De TITUS M. COAN, 70, 5th Ave. N.Y. City. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


September 28.—A revolutionary outbreak is re- 
ported from Haiti. 
Sir Joseph Dimsdale is elected Lord Mayor of 
London. 


September 28.—A sanguinary conflict is reported 
between Mussulmans and Christians in 
Beirut, Syria. 

Famine is widespread in Russia, and the 
Government is taking steps to relieve the 
distress, 


Domestic. 
THE SCHLEY COURT. 


September 23.—The testimony of Commander 
Heilner is regarded as unfavorable to Ad- 
miral Schley. 


September 24—Judge J. M. Wilson, chief coun- 
sel to Admiral Schley, dies suddenly in 
Washington, causing a day’s postponement 
of the court. 


September . 25.—Admiral Cotton and Captain 
Wise testify before the court regarding the 
delivery of despatches off Santiago. 


September 26.—The court refuses Admiral 
Sampson’s request to be represented by 
counsel, on the ground that it does not con- 
sider him a party to the case. 


September 28.—Captain McCalla, of the Mardile- 
head, acknowledges that he disobeyed an 
order of the Navy Department. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEws. 


September 23.—Leon Czolgosz, the assassin of 
President McKinley, is placed on trial in 
Buffalo. 

Emma Goldman and the Chicago Anarchists 
are released, no evidence being found 
against them. 


September 24.—Czolgosz is found guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, after a trial lasting 
less than nine hours. 


The Cabinet holds its second meeting, and 
President Roosevelt discusses the reports of 
the departments. 


September 26.—Czolgosz is sentenced to be put 
to death on October 28. 


Franklin Murphy is nominated by the Republi- 
cans for governor of New Jersey at Trenton. 


The first race for the America’s cup ends ina 
fluke, the yachts being unabie to finish 
within the time limit; the Columbia was 
ahead at the close. 


September 27.—The Citizens’ Union Committee 
of New York notify Messrs. Low, Grout, and 
Fornes of their nominations to fill the three 
leading places on the anti-Tammany ticket. 


September 28.—The Co/umdia wins the first of 
the races for the America’s Cup by one 
minute and twenty seconds, 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


September 23.—Cwuda : As a result of the confer- 
ences between President Roosevelt and 
General Wood, it is determined to negotiate 
a reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and the island ; General Wood returns 
to Cuba. 


September 29.—PAilip~pines: Company C, of the 
gth Infantry, is ambushed in the island of 
Samar, and forty-eight men are killed; the 
Filipinos capture stores, ammunition, and 
Tifles. 





ORNAMENTAL 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
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*“*A House Without a Woman Is 
like Bread Without Leaven,”’ 
BEN FRANKLIN said. 

He might have said with even more truth that 
SEE 


hich ‘or man. 
ms “ White ” flour is ang good for man 


part of the wheat , the rich, nitro- 
w 

pene . riving is necessarily 

absent from “white” flour, because it is 

dark in color 


tself. 
The ideal my from the pee ame of health, 
flavor and economy alike is 





ra ier OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


ect fineness It is epeuathen ¥ 
Eeaaly igesiod hoon Stee in tae te % 
flour bread. : 


“ALL THE WHEAT THAT’S FIT TO BAT.” 


It is also the most econom because it will 
go farther in bread making aking and because it con- 
ns more nutriment. 
Order Franklin Mills Flour from 13 r. 
If he has not this vy a r negen oF hm or you. 
See to it that you Flour made 
at Lockport, N. Wane's Sy a6 
. Booklet mailed free on ap 





Treat Your Guests to a Dish of 
MARVELLI MACARONI 


and your fame as a hostess is established. 
Its Air-Tight Package keeps it pure and 
fresh, and it is so good to eat. We will 
tell you how to cook it in sixty d 

ways if you will send your name and 
your grocer’s. 


THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
109 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 








Best for Breakfast 
our Health Food 


Wheatena 


The Most Carefully Pre- 
pared Cereal on the mar- 
ket. All grocers. Send for 
FREE copy ‘‘ Wheatene 
Recipes’’ by the Principal of 
the Boston Cooking School. 
Address Dept. W, 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 63 Filth Av., New York 


Revolving Ternpie-Clasp Eyeglasses. __ 

Briggs with Electric Attachment, For 
convenfence, com fort and cure, no invention ? 
of the yoqre oqusls i. pus ty mail 


: Exclusive territory a* oo 
comes. xe ve 
Revolving Spectacies Co., 323 Cox Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE POWERS 


Heat Regulator 
FITS ANY FURNACE 


¥ } Waa’ 





Snoring Stopped 
Instantly, 


ss and cause permanently removed 
y @ neat and simple device which affords no 
inconvenience to user. Failure is impossible. 
It also prevents sleeping with open mouth. 
which habit ruins so many throats and vocal 
cords and in many cases brings on fatal dis- 
éases of nose, throat and lungs. No Medicine. 
Name and address of all Snorersand Mouth 
rs wanted, to whom information will 


be sent. 
Correspondence Confidential in plain sealed 
envelope. Address, 


SNOR-O-DONT, 142, Menzo9¢ 








Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particv'ars. Our booklet, “‘Simple Whist,” 
teachis principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAIN®’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 
Every detail patented. 






PAINE TRAY. 


Sold by dealers, or write Infringements prosecuted. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., De; 39, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
Readers of Taz Lirzraxy Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’} 

Problem 595. 


By H. F. W. LANE. 
First Prize (British Section) Letsure Hour 
Tourney. 
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White—Six Pieces, 
4K3; p73; rp6; s2kP3; 6Q1; rpRS4; 
2P3b1;b~7. 
White mates in two moves. 
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In this tourney Mr. Barry’s problem No. 571 
took first prize in “Foreign Section.” 
Problem 596. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 


By S. W. BAMPTON, 
Franklin Chess-Club, Philadelphia. 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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White—Six Pieces. 
3k3B; 3 Prp2; 3K4; 3p2P1; 8; 6Rr; 
483; 5r1R. 
White mates in three moves 














Our Correspondence Directory. 


W. L. Greer, 25 Dartmouth Street, Cleveland, 
O.; George Middleton, 1o12 Lincoln Street, Savan- 
nah, Ga.; S. W. Shaw, Box 096, Calgary, Alberta, 
Can., wish to be added to the list of those desir- 
ing to play by correspondence. 





NO PERSON SHOULD DIE 


of any kidney disease or be distressed by stomach troubles 
or tortured and poisoned by constipation. Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine will be sent free and prepaid to any 
reader of this publication who needs it and writes for it. 
One dose a day of this remedy does the work and cures 
perfectly, to stay cured. If you care to be cured of indi- 
estion, dyspepsia, flatulence, catarrh of stomach and 
ae constipation, or torpid and congested liver ; if you 
wish to be sure that your kidneys are free from disease and 
are doing their necessary work thoroughly; if you expect 
to be free from bladder and prostate inflammation and 
from catarrh, rheumatism and backache ; if you desire a 
full supply of pure, rich blood, a healthy tissue and a per- 
fect skin, write at once for a free bottle of this remedy and 
prove for yourself, without expense to you, that these ail- 
ments are cured wage’ f thoroughly, and permanently with 
only one dose a da of Vernal De Palmetto Berry Wine. 
Any reader of Literary Dicest may have a sample 
bottle of Verna! Saw Palmetto Berry Wine sent free and 
id by writing to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, 
NY. It cures catarrh, indigestion, constipation of the 
bowels, congestion of the kidneys, inflammation of bladder, 
and enlargement of prostate gland. 
There is no trouble and but a trifle of expense to cure 





the most stubborn case, Write for a free bottle. 
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lts True Character. 


Catarrh is Not a Local Disease. 


Although physicians have known for years that 
catarrh was not a local disease, but a constitutional 
or blood disorder, yet the mass of the people still con- 
tinue to believe it is simply a local trouble and try to 
cure it with purely local remedies, like powders, 
snuffs, ointments, and inhalers. 

These local remedies, if they accomplish anything 
at all, cimply give a very temporary relief, and it is 
doubtful if a permanent cure of catarrh has ever 
been accomplished by local sprays, washes, and in- 
halers. They may clear the mucous membrane from 
the excessive secretion, but it returns in a few hours 
as bad as ever, and the result can hardly be other- 
wise because the blood is loaded with catarrhal poison 
and it requires no argument to cc nvince anyone that 
local washes and sprays have absolutely no effect on 
the blood. 

Dr. Ainsworth says : ‘‘I have long since discontin- 
ued the use of sprays and washes for catarrh of head 
and throat, because they simply relieve and do not 
cure. 

For some time past I have used only one treatment 
for all forms of catarrh and the results have been 
uniformly good. The remedy I use and recommend 
is Stuart's Catarrh Tablets, a pleasant and harmless 
preparation sold by druggists at 50c., but my experi- 
ence has proven one package of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets to be worth a dozen local treatments. 

The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, Sanguina- 
ria, Red Gum, Guaiacol, and other safe antiseptics, 
and any catarrh sufferer can use them with full 
assurance that they contain no poisonous opiates and 


that they are the most reasonable and successful 
treatment for radical cure of catarrh at present 
known to the profession.” 

Stuart's Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant-tasting 
20-grain lozenges, to be dissolved in the mouth and 
reach the delicate membranes of throat and trachea, 
and immediately relieve any irritation, while their 
final action on the blood removes the catarrhal poison 
from the whole system. All druggists sell them at 
50c. for complete treatment. 


Bright’s Disease 


and Diabetes 
ARE BEING CURED 


by the Tompkins-Corbin Treatment. We are 
aware of the prejudice against advertised 
remedies in dangerous diseases, but as we do 
not claim what we cannot do, we covet investi- 
gation. In fact, this is all we ask. 

If you do not care to take the treatment after 
you have learned what it has done in other 
“incurable” cases, we have nothing more to 
say. 





A man in Cleveland who heard of our cures wrote to 
thirty-two of our patients and interviewed six others. His 
brother-in-law is now taking our treatment. 





NOTE If you will send us your name and ad- 
dress, we wil! send you instructions 
and make necessary analysis, ABSOLUTELY FREE 
OF CHARGE. 











We will gladly send you our booklet on request. We 
never publish names or letters without consent., By its 
nature, our work is always considered confidential. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN CO., 1306 Broadway, N. Y. 





, | Wedding Invitations 
ae and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Artistically Printed and Engravedin Latest 

Styles, MONOGRAM STATIONERY, Best 

work or money back. [00 Visiting Oarda, T5c. 
Send for free samples and valuable booklet, ++ Weppiwe Ersquerrs.” 
3. W. COCKRUM, 631 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


foLabUnehes and CUNDAY SCMOPLS.,, 

















il . Full particulars in 260 € illus, book ; free. 
McALLisT ify. Optician, 49 Kaxsan 8t., New ‘orks 
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Solution of Problems, 


















































No. 587. | 66 ” 
ieapilaen Gees The Practical” Skirt and Waist Hangers 
No pn 5 seam) Increase the capacity of closets and wardrobes one- 
ig 3g half, and are perfect devices for preserving the shape- 
: Ps Oe § ral on Q—Q 7, mate liness of clothing. The closet shown is fitted with 
7 Kx Kt K—B3 ‘ a set of six skirt hangers, six waist hangers and 
Perron! Kt—Q 7, mate | three closet rods. 
"ama © 3- zpeer The price of this set is $2.50, and we send 
—K4 
Q—K 6ch R~Kts, macs | it express paid on receipt of price. 
“Bey E-Osee %. WE REFUND MONEY IF GOODS 
Reh PB, Q-K 6, mate +H ARE NOT SATISFACTORY. 
I. 2. 3. ——_—_—_ | 
‘ nam re ie <F We have fitted up thousands of the finest residences 
rents Rie: é Q—K 4, mate "| in America, and have never beei. asked to refund 
PxP K x Kt the money. 
OKs Q—K 6, mate Our illustrated printed matter is sent FREE on 
ee > tre request, 
Ps sa eo potvedt vet A. wise nag arg PRACTICAL NOVELTY COMPANY, 
: R. Oldham, Moundeville W. Vas M. Marble, Wor. 439 Wolnnt St.. Patiateiohin. Po- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. D., New Orleans; W. 











R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; A Knight, Hillsboro, 
Tex.; W. H. Sexton, Detroit, Mich.; W. J. Leake, | 
Richmond, Va.; W. W. S., Randolph-Macon Sys- 


gy Lynchburg, Va.; O. C. B., Humboldt, Kan.; She Likes Her Mattress, 






We have no agents or bi anch stores. 
All orders should be satay direct to us. 













A. H. Brown, Hamilton, Mo.; M. C. Brown ’ FE ll St ] ] it 
Brooklyn. . , : EZYBED KAPOK RESILIENT a VY es in ul S 
58 oarh bey % H. Johnston, Tarboro, Mattress. She had thirty nights free trial he 
« wee: t jJ.G Ty alhalla, S. C.; the Te By ae that it was what she wanted. and loaks. 
or. ‘: mS gy Effingham, a; Dr. H.W. found wk mote, ment =< 
- ent, she rent us e 
eaoeg oo ee oat eta a ae money and kept the mat- Ane we — the 
S., Geneva, N. H.; ; W. L. Greer, Cleveland ; G. . meibeiees on eatere, — ot mean 8. | 
ego Winnipeg, Can.; W. Hyde, Brooklyn; ’ forty croumnaeapalane f s & ] 
D. G. Harris, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. E. E. Harve ore free trial to satisfy, and tt! is cacy oy ct pg 
Norwich, Can,; J. Louden, Bloomington, In : wes _aciver Fn joke imported an teens be cg ea 
the Rev. RS Bead, Des Moines; Dr. H. Sleeper. Rom Java, Ss-tp beaea thestendard, Therefore this 
4 eriden non-absorbent, castle a year’s new and smart styles 
Comments (587): eh ner of first prize; Yermin-proof. Our booklet show better shape, better 
not original enough “A clever maneu- Rn a it. ds ore materials and lower prices 
vre; but it must have been a slow competition to @ luxurious pode og pillow, 20 than ever before. ° 
capture first "—G. D.; “Truly remarkable in that inch square, poset- ‘for very garment a bar; 
it should have been credited with a prize at all. a A aconte for no andif need a suit or cloak 
It is neat and clean; but of the poorest yoties- = t to us—only to adver- for Fall or Winter wear, write 
order "—W. R. C.; “An equestrian statue"—A K ne wee hed ned besk- for our catalogue and’ sam- 
7 “Neat and fall ‘of traps”"—W. H. S.; “Rather of as ples. We make every 
easy eh L.; “Good "—F. H. J.; “Admirable” mebeiebtenion Company, to thus en 
ss S. L.; “Very easy, and with little variety "— Dept.6, Cincinnati, Ohio perfection of fit ond te 
M. M;' “Not difficult for a first prizer” . W. 
F. Solved from diagram in a few minutes "_P, Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Suits, in effective colors 
7 (588): “ —_ ood ”"—M. M.; “Set with jewels and patterns, $8 up. 
duals "—G .; “Offends problem-proprieties Silk-Lined Suits, lined 
is. the first move "—W. R. C.; “Fair, with a few hout with fine 
intricacies"—A K.; “Very. ticklish, as White’s 


taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Cp Content 
elveteen and Wide 


second move is not always obvious "—W. H. S.; 
“Very good”"—W. J. L. 





It will be seen from the comments that our 





Welt Corduro 
acleers Cn ag 587 very 7 for a first-prize $i 
problem. In this tourney there were nineteen New 
entries, and B, G. Laws, the wie ge prob- Skirts, the latest cut, : $4 =p 
lematist and Problem-editor of Zhe B. C. M., was Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. plaid-black or 

J pe 2 judge. The problem awarded second prize, plain, Suits $8 up. irts, $5 up. 
Coe, is as follows: 


Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere, 
Whatever we send must fit and give satisfaction. If 
not, send it back, and we will refund your money. 
talogue and samples will be sent ape by 
return mail. Be sure to mention whether you 
samples for suits or for cloaks, so that we can 
cond get a full linesof exactly what you desire. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Morphy’s End-Game. YOUR GAS BILL. 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
WANT to save 85 per cent of your gas bill? By 
using “ YOTTO” lights you can do it. 


oR 3PKrpi; 3P st Pt; R7; 3kpPe2; 
£28 pSs;basPaisQs : : 


White mates in two moves, 





Taverner’s problem in notation is solved Kt, Q- 
R 2; and the loans Puzzle yields to R—Q K 


In addition to those reported, F. H. J. a 85; 
G. Middleton, Savannah, Ga., 586; D., Deer Lodge, | 
Montana, 585 and 586. 













The greatest of Chess-players composed only 





4 one end-game so faras we .now. Here it is: Give more light than the old-style incandescent GET THE BEST 
‘ lamps while using less gas. The smaller con- BROWN’S 
rrbessb;rpippiP1;4prk1; Prp3pS8; sumption of gas reduces the generation of heat. 
4Pep; Kp3QPr;41r24q; 8 To sum up, you get more light with less gas and Famous Pictures 


less heat. Mantles never blacken. No chimneys 
to break. Simple--positively the easiest to adjust. 
Household size 70 candle power may be had for $1. 

at first-class china and department stores. If you 
can't find them send us your dollar for one—don't 
take a substitute. Write for ca’ 


American Incandescent ese Co, 
55 Park Place, New York. 


Economical soap is one 


White mates in eight moves. One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00 


Size 5), x 8. 2,000 subjects. 


Reproductions of the world’s 
famous paintings, architeo- 
ture, ete. 300 on Life of Christ. 
300 Madonnas. Hundreds of 
new subjects. Send 4 cts. in 
stamps for 4sample pictures 
and Catalogue illus- 
trated with ® pictures. 


“GS. P. BROWN & CO.: 
Beverly, Mass. ine 


W. O. LOCKE’S 


Platinum Dog Studies 


Photographed from life. Per- 
fect in every detail. If you oe 
owned, cared for, or ad 
dog you will want this prize 
ttion. Copies supplied 
from o nal negatives on 
heavy platinum paper. 
Handsome catalogue of 100 subjects, showing 
FREE styles, sizes and prices from 3% cts. up. Sent free. 


























VIOLIN VALUE, 
that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 





Good © 
%5 up. Easy paymen ts if desired. 
i Large. 
and cleanliness. Violin handsomely y, sitastrased 
RUDOLPH WURLITZER ce. 
Sold all over the world, 2 &.. Sn W. O. LOCKE, 1238 Montgomery Ave. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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420 THE LITERARY DIGEST 
KNOX’S GELATINE) 


Any ope can read between the lines. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


Remember the spelling is K N O X, 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


because robbers of reputation abound 


KNOX’S. GELATINE 


who would steal my good name. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


defies competition. I challenge comparison. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is cheapest —costs little more, but makes much more. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for 
an ght Fy A will ad tarenane ot 





your ¥ can’t do this send a two- 
5c. in stamps, the book and 
full pint sample. For lc. book and full 
twoquart (two for %c.). A pack 
age | ww Oe a pal make two quarts 
—of ,and contains pink 

color for fancy “ 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
go Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 











How to Breathe for Health, 
Strength and 


Nature's remedies for ALL ILLS, 
chapters, fully illustrated. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 
——I P. von BOECKMANN, R.S., 
Pe re eC nnant |Hastford Bldg., 90 Rest 11th Street, H. ¥. 











$ 00 Per Section 
1—- (Without Doors) 


upward, according to style and 
Souk’ tnyetee ” 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


the only kind rtm Ee ro ved 




















Morphy and the Modern Masters. 


Whether or not Morphy, if he were alive to-day, 
and in the fulness of his power, would rank in the 
Chess-world as he did forty-five years ago, is per- 
haps not a very important question; but it is fre- 
quently discussed with much earnestness and 
often witha considerable show of partisan feeling. 
There are Morphyités and anti-Morphyites, the 
factions seeming respectively determined to exalt 
or belittle the American master, and each display- 
ing a zeal, one way or the other, that would do 
credit to the participants in a heated political 
campaign. 

On the anti-Morphy side is a German Chess ex- 
pert, Franz Drobny, who has recently expressed 
himself strongly im the Schachseitung. ... A 
reply from a representative of the opposing side, 
C, A. Buck, was published in THE LITERARY DI- 
GEST. . .. The simple fact of the matter is that 
Morphy; in his day, circumvented the strategy of 
all the world’s Chess-masters and threw them into 
confusion by new strategems of his own invention, 
and the inference is that his genius might now 
prevail against the later developments of the 
game. We hear it claimed that Morphy's traps 
were transparent, that their intent was obvious, 
that they were resisted unskilfully, and that no 
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Do you know 
what lamp chim- 
neys are for? 

MACBETH’S are 
forever, unless 
some accident hap- 


pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

—e" MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





and becoming acquainted with the objective 
points of his combinations. ... The analysts of 
to-day have had the benefit. of a close study of 
Morphy’s play; it is a part of their equipment; 
without it they might not beable to lay bare/is 
ambushes and point out the way to escape from 
his snares. And it is significant that all modern 
Chess-works make larger use of Morphy’s games 
than of those of any other one player... . 

It would, howev er. be folly to assert dogmatic- 
ally that Morph y ’s Chess-brain would now pre- 
vail as masterfully as it did when he vanquished 
Anderssen, Lowenthal, Horrwitz, and others in 
1857 and 1858. As to the assertion that present- 
day Chess-learning would unconditionally de- 
molish Morphy’s best game structures, there may 
well be serious doubts. One test would be inter- 
=e, ifit were possible. Find a player and ana- 

An of the first rank who knows all there is of 

hess, outside of Morphy—who is familiar with 
the games of all the other great players, but who 
never heard of Morphy nor saw a record of any of 
his games. Let the Morphy games be presented to 
him as entirely new propositions, and let him go 
through them move by move, making criticisms 
without knowledge of subsequent moves, point- 
ing out Morphy’s designs and the manner in which 
his adversaries might have circumvented them. 
If sucha test should prove Morphy’s combinations 
to be flimsy and vulnerable in the light of modern 
Chess knowledge, the controversy would be 
closed and Drobny’s contention established. But 
if the critic should find himself surprised by 
developments of which he had no suspicion until 
| the adversary was fairly in the toils, then Mor- 
phy’s greatness in comparison with that of his 
successors would be pretty well vindicated. 

But of course no such test is possible, because 
the Chess-master ignorant of Morphy would be as 
hard to find as a musical magnate who had never 
heard of Wagner. — Democrat and _ Chronicle, 
Rochester, N. 


Pillsbury National Correspondence Chess- 
Association. 
The Sixth Annual Tournament begins Novem- 














great player of to-day would fall into them. It is 12,000 
easy to say this after studying Morphy’s games SIXTH EDITION ( copies een) READY 
= Cy 1 
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Above booklet consists of 40 pages of most interesting & 
valuable electrical information (no advertising whatever) 
MAILED YOU FOR io CENTS 

JAS. H, MASON, 


Dept. 7, 150 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 






















GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


NO ber 1, 1901. Entries will be received up to that om ook eueae 
SELF-DI \PPEARING date. Entrance-fee for the members of Associa-| These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 
aieeerel,” sub-? | tion, fifty cents. Persons desiring to play in this 
Reon ae aren .o tournament must become members of the Asso- 
and the -¢| ciation by the payment of $:. If you desire to 
loaeet iseegh, Aa Sep Cate. enter this contest send your name and $1.50 to the 
The FRED MACEY 00. Lid. Makers) | Secretary of the Pillsbury National Correspond- 
Lg a yg tng ¥ _—— ence Chess - Association, 37: Fortieth Street, 
Chicago, N. Y. Life *)| Chicago, Ill. In the match, East vs. West, the 
Section 00, Manufacturers’ Bldg ) | total score on September 20 was: West 36%; 
East, 31%. 
NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC EVERY PAIR THE 
WARRANTED ONLY CLASP 
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New Edition, Revised to September 1, 1907 : 
Hirsh’s Tabulated Digest 
OF THE 
Divorce Laws of the United States 

Dr. W. H. Vail, of St. Louis, ’ 
Mo., says: By HUGO. HIRSH 

‘* Tartarlithine removes or Showing at a glance, in tabulated form, 
mitigates rheumatic pains a. = garee wen of yar; Pigeng = 

romptl : nion. ention is called to i 
P ptly and permanently that the laws which go into effect Sep- CHICAGO & ALTON 

‘“‘It does not irritate the tember Ist, 1901, in Arizona, and January * 
stomach nor produce any heart ist, 1902, in the District of Columbia, are RAILWAY COMPANY'S : 
disturbance. embraced in this work. COAT OF ARMS 

“Nt is th Al f d OPINIONS ON THE FIRST EDITION i 

is orouw sare an Rufus William Peckham, Justice United States 
neliable gry Supreme Court: “It bears the marks of great IN ADDITION TO BEING DECORATIVE, THE DESIGN 
, ee ee: 3% <o ae but mit a IS SIMPLE AND INSTRUCTIVE. THE HELMET AND i 
’ . great saving of timeand troublein aninvestigation ° . 

““1t causes an increased dis- Grauch laws whenever that becomes necessary.” || SHIELD SUGGEST PROTECTION ; THE CREST HOLDS j 
charge of uric acid from the Hon. Augustus Van Wyck, New York City: || THE HEADLIGHT FOR SAFETY; THE WINGS SUGGEST : 
first dose “7 find ic complete end exact. It will upply a || SPEED; AND THE RIBBON OVER THE SMOKESTACK 1 

4 much pn work to bot wyers an ymen, “e to? “ ” t 

a ni in which they can easily ascertain rights in the Se. ORS . ee ee ne | 

!t has a pleasant taste. respective States on this question, All laymen THE DESIGN WAS MADE BY ONE OF THE LEADING 
: should have it.’ DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The San, New York: ‘“‘A most valuable com- I IONS FROM STE w B 
Send for our Free Pamphiet, tell- pendium. It is clearly arranged and lucidly pre- retire chcdhipangeeg sé fg sings) tar meas q 
. : sented. Everybody who wants to get a divorce, || FOR TEN CENTS IN STAMPS. GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. and every lawyer who wants to get divorces for GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. CHICAGO ILL. : 

others will have to have it.” J i 


,The Evening Post, New York: “It is worth i 


























McKESSON & ROBBINS Resiig 07 ne Soe wine Wand 00 cae ee 
@ glance the causes of divorce in a 

CO RAGES || nd Territories of this country.” ANNUAL wicko"Patewruus evans 

Willard Bartlett, Supreme Court, New York " . 

State: “It must be of great, use not only to law- || TURKEY, GREECE, ITALY: 
A RARE TREAT IN yers, — to = Sen Meee oge pe the RIVIERA, etc. Leaves New ; 

and others—who have occasion to consider or dis- York in January. A TOUR 
t tat la th h “4 
TEAS & GOFFEES., | seiccectosssccntictos: | ORIENTAL tes 0% tn Ge | 
ys “UJ at alm AILS: dress | 
HALF PRICES. Folding Chart, Cloth Cover. $1.50 net. Ald ag 0 SL 2g 502 bre °, 
Oolongs, Japans, Young H G a E1iglish Postage 4 Cents TOUR m & % be 4 ) 
Breakfasts Souchongs Congous, Assams 9, oa Rte er ford Avenue, Brooklyn, N, ¥. i] 

; aod Caploah frees chee craton 2 srs 27¢ to 57¢ fy" || FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers || ———— : 

VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29c Re 30 Lafayette Place, New York i 
od The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS { 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., __ PAN-AMERICAN ROUTE : 








P.O. Box 290 «+ - - 66 Church Street, New ¥ ork 


F emmeeem THE SANITARY STILL KING ALFRED 


On your kitchen stove furnishes 


THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 
WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. ; 
Steamers 
“New Vork” & “Albany” 


General fg: Desbrosses St. : 





HUDSON RIVE 
BY DAYLIGHT 








plenty of — a = r, New York. ° 
ing cost. Simple asa ettle. . } 
HON W.L. CHAMBERS. t The Great Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 830 A.-M. Sunday excepted. 


Chief Justice of Samoa, writes: “I 















































have been using one of your Sani- During the past few days a festival in honor of 
the VE, are am wane King Alfred pt ag th held at Manchester. British 
eased with it. The water obtained || and American educators and public men have joined Card Press $5 : 
it is palatable and pure, and || in honoring the memory of the great Saxon King. A Larger, $18 : 
take pleasure in recommending | | the unveiling of the colossal monument, Lord Rhose- menex-quiiiimabiae { 
: poe ee Seeiteey tt aim || bery said in-his speech: ‘King Alfred wrought im- Ty setting easy, 
* the WHITR HOUSE. Highest || mortal work for us and for our sister nation across rales sent. Writefor 
Booklet. = award at Puris tion. DUR- || the sea, which in supreme moments of stress and sor- paper f spay od mg 
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